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Firesto 


A 


N CENTER 
CURVED BAR 


TRACTOR TIRE 


NOW you can get the FAMOUS 
CHAMPION GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRE in either 


OPEN CENTER OR TRACTION CENTER DESIGN 


N 1932 Firestone introduced the 
FIRST practical pneumatic 
tractor tire. 


Since then, Firestone has been 
the leader in giving the farmers of 
America new tractor tire features 
and improvements which have re- 
sulted in superior performance, 
greater economy and longer life. 


NOW FIRESTONE LEADS 
AGAIN with a sensational new 
open center, curved bar tractor tire 
as a companion to the world- 
famous Firestone traction center 
tractor tire. With these two revolu- 
tionary tires, Firestone is FIRST to 
give you a choice of open center 
or traction center design. 


NOW you can get, in either open 
center or traction center design, 
the extra advantages of Firestone 
quality, plus such exclusive fea- 
tures as curved bars for positive 
cleaning, super-strong, wear-resist- 
ing rubber in both sidewall and 
tread, the famous Firestone Gum- 
Dipped cord body and many other 
exclusive features. 

So see the ONLY COMPLETE 
LINE of tractor tires on the market, 
now on sale at your nearby Firestone 
Implement Dealer, Tire Dealer or 
Store. 


Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ( 


Listen to the Vosce of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 





Santa Found Up Tree 
In Florida Grove 


 gegees READY for this year’s visit 
to the world’s girls and boys, 
Santa Claus (you will note on this 
month’s magazine cover by Charles 
Mullen, Jr.) decided that the first thing 
needed in his pack is plenty of tree- 
ripened Florida oranges. 

The series of photographs showing 
Santa’s pre-holiday visit to Florida 
should prove most encouraging to those 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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CON FLAGRATION 
| onan it was my privilege to 
hear an address by a fine speaker 
on the general theme of the impor- 
tance of seemingly unimportant 
things. He took as a text that pas- 
sage in James 3:5 which reads: 

“Behold, how great a matter a little fire 

kindleth”. 

He described single events that had 
turned the tide of the lives of a 
number of world leaders, such as the 
burning with hot iron to cure hydro- 
phobia, which shocked Pasteur into 
his search for the cure; the ray of 
brilliant light through a storm cloud 
which stimulated Ruskin to become a 
great descriptive writer; the falling 
apple which started Newton on his 
theories of gravity and other prin- 
ciples in physics, etc. 

Turning to the field of agriculture 
I could direct attention to a number 
of big “fires” that had been started 
from a little spark — the water 
hyacinth brought to this country as 
a pretty curiosity that later clogged 
the streams and rivers of the South; 
the Mediterranean fruit fly that almost 
ruined the fruit industry of Florida 
and was stamped out only at the ex- 
pense of millions of dollars; the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the English starling, 
single pairs of which were brought to 
this country to help control certain 
insects but which became, themselves, 
greater pests. 

Today we may well think very 
seriously of the potential dangers of 
certain teachings that are likely to be 
prompted by intellectual but im- 
practical people, which sound fine in 
theory but will not work in everyday 
life. What we have in America has 
been gained by great striving. Let 
nothing undermine it. Let us keep 
prominently in mind— 

“Behold, how great a matter a little fire 

kindleth”. 
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SATISFACTION 

M*" people believe that the chief 

end of life is to be satisfied. But 
is it? It is too bad when one is so 
terribly dissatisfied that he is unhappy, 
but how much incentive to get farther 
along does one have when satisfied? Is 
it not the desire to do better the great 
force that drives us forward? 

The story is told of a great Ohio 
manufacturer who was the world 
leader in his line. His traveling sales- 
men were the highest paid because they 
were the best this man could get. 
Their boss was always anxious that 
they should make a lot of money. But, 
like most folks, salesmen reach a 
saturation point. They get to the place 
where they have about all that they 
had hoped to have and just naturally 
slow down. 

So what did this manufacturer do? 
Drift along with the boys in the feel- 
ing that all was well and hunky-dorry? 
Not on your life. He packed up his 
grip and started out to call on his sales- 
men at their homes. He plainly talked 
cach man and his wife into being un- 
happy with their standard of living. 
If they wanted a better home he 


CORNER 


offered to help them get it with com- 
pany help. If there were children he 
offered to help them toward a college 
career. As the picture unfolded he 
explained that all would be possible if 
the salesmen would just turn on the 
heat and make more and better sales. 

And it worked so well that the in- 
stitution developed by that one indi- 
vidual, through sagacious leadership, is 
still the outstanding enterprise of its 
kind in the entire world. 

,ory 
RESISTANCE 

te common idea of resistance is to 

be so hard and tough that attack 
will just bounce off. That may work 
for some kinds of resistance but not 
always for heavy attacks. The stone 
castles of olden days were safe pro- 
tection against arrows and spears but 
would not stand many minutes against 
modern artillery. Breakwaters of 
stone are often knocked to pieces by 
heavy waves, but a strong embank- 
ment of stiff clay will stand longer. 

The early automobile tires were 
solid and of hard rubber but they were 
quickly worn to tatters with road 
travel. Pneumatic tires, first scoffed 
at, were better, but not until the large 
balloon tire was developed did we 
arrive at satisfactory mileage. This 
tire absorbed the shock and provided 
easier riding for truck and car. 

Is there any example in this regard- 
ing human relations? The impact 
between employer and employe, or 
between labor and management, can 
be greatly softened and tremendously 
improved by less of the adamant atti- 
tude and more of the give and take, 
such as the contact of the softer tire 
with the roadway. Arbitration pro- 
ceeds more satisfactorily when neither 
side takes too firm a stand. Greater 
strength rests in the iron hand that 
wears a velvet glove. 

r 7 7 
THINK 

W ITH all of the unrest that is be- 

ing stirred up, often by other- 
wise well informed people, regarding 
the division of earnings from industry, 
it is highly necessary that plain facts 
be set forth. A recent survey among 
teachers of social subjects and clergy- 
men of various faiths showed that 
these folks believed that only about 
70 per cent of the wages and salaries 
and 30 per cent of income from 
dividends, rents and interest went to 
people who earned less than $5,000 
per year. On the other hand, a national 
income study made by the Bureau of 
Economic Research of the University 
of Notre Dame shows that those earn- 
ings less than $5,000 per year receive 
90 per cent of all wages and salaries, 
nearly 70 per cent of all dividends and 
83 per cent of all income from rents. 

The same study shows that after 
Federal income tax has been paid only 
5% per cent of wages and salaries, 17 
per cent of dividends and interest and 
9% per cent of all rents go to those 
earning more than $5,000 annually. 

If educators and clergymen can be 
so far wrong as indicated above, there 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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‘NO BLIGHT! 3 


ee 


WHEN YOU USE 
DU PONT PARZATE® 
AND COPPER-A 


FUNGICIDES 


These outstanding products—‘‘Parzate” and Copper-A Compound— 
are formulated by Du Pont to give your crops two-way protection from 
fungous infection and from chemical injury. They are ideal for control 
of tomato and potato blight, celery blights and pink rot, cucurbit 
downy mildew, spinach blue mold, etc. Copper-A also gives exceptional 
control of citrus melanose and scab. And at the same time the gentle 
action of Copper-A and “‘Parzate”’ on the plants results in better crop 


growth and higher yield. 





ALSO FROM DU PONT: 


MARLATE Methoxychlor in- 
secticide —QOutstanding three 
ways: controls many insects, 
including Mexican bean beetle 
cucumber beetle, army worm 
low toxicity to warm-blooded 
animals; exceptional safety 
from toxic 
tive crops, including tomatoes, 


hazards on sensi- 








beans and cucurbits. 


DU PONT Sodium TCA Weed 
Killer—Controls grass weeds: 
quack, Johnson and Bermuda 
grass, foxtail, barngrass, etc. 


ZERLATE Organic Fungicide— 
Excellent control for pecan 
scab, downy mildew of cucur- 
bits and other fungous diseases. 
Very mild in effect on plants. 








| SEE YOUR DEALER NOW for supplies. 


Ask him for free booklets on these and 


other Du Pont pest control products. Or write Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 


Dept., 129 Peachtree St., N. E., 


REG. U. $s. PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Atlanta 3, Ga., or Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM IN- 
CLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), FER- 
MATE* ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFOR- 
ON® and SULFORON®*-X Wettable Sulfurs— insecticides: 
DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* (Methoxychior), LEXONE* 
(Benzene Hexachloride), KRENITE* Dinitro Spray— Weed 
Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA and Dinitro Weed Killers 
—Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, 


.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor and many others. 


. 
REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF, 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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4-H Champions Go to Chicago 


National Congress Trips Are Achievement Award 


Call on the 
ATER WIZARDI... 


6°, 


PRESSURE 
MARLOW HIGH PR 
NG CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


SELF-PRIMI 


Protect yourself against drought losses with a Marlow Water Wizard. 


This amazing pump won't fail you. Primes and reprimes itself 
without mechanical gadgets...even as much as 25 feet above the 
water. Fully automatic. No parts to clog...nothing to adjust. The 
Marlow patented diffuser priming method and free-flow design are the 
big reasons for its attention-free operation...its outstanding efficiency. 


A Marlow Water Wizard is soundly engi- 
neered and built to last for years. That's why 
it's such a power-packed, reliable performer. 
And you'll think it’s sheer wizardry the way 
fuel lasts. Yes, indeed! You get EXTRA 
protection many ways when you put o 
Marlow Water Wizard on the job. 


Water Wizords can't be beat for 


food application High-Pressure sizes, 1'/- to 4-inch, 25 to 
‘ood @ . 


500 GPM. Skid type base or steel or 
pneumatic wheels. Gasoline, Diesel, 
electric or belt-driven. Also a complete 
line of Low-Pressure Water Wizards; 
1'2- to 10-inch, 50 to 4000 GPM. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


560 GREENWOOD AVE., RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
™. facturers of Quality Pumps Since 1924 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


oil 

irrigation, s 
en- 

root washing, fire protection, 9 


eral utility. 














BELLE GLADE SOUTH MIAMI 


ral Inse Denning’s Inc., 202 Sunset Avenue 


FORT PIERCE ST. PETERSBURG 


Equipment Sales and Service Co., R. H. Hall, 1029 Central Avenue 


West Orange Avenue 


TAMPA 


PALMETT 
° Hall's Pump & Appliance Co 


Palmetto Pump and Irrigat 4610 Florida Avenue 


SANFORD 
A. D. Rosier, P. O. Box 606 


TAMPA 
Maytag Appliance Co., 1213 Franklin St 


pre ese outstanding Florida 4-H 
Club members, eight boys and six 
girls, are attending the National 4-H 
Club congress which opened in Chicago 
late last month and closes on Decem- 
ber 3. 

Girl winners are Betty Joe Short, 
Manatee county; Emma Nell Law- 
rence, Jackson county; Jane Suber, 
Gadsden county; Gussie Mae Hunter, 
Columbia county; Betty Simmons, 
Alachua County; and Joan Core, Dade 
County. The boys are Freddy Mooney, 
Escambia County; Charles Allison, 
Jr., Lake County; Thomas R. Max- 
well, Pinellas county;Clyde Singletary 
and Hankins Mathews, Santa Rosa 
county; and Jimmy Machek, Larry 
Loadholtz, and Johnny Sixma, Volu- 
sia county. These members who 
represent Florida, as they join 1,500 
others from United States and Canada 
in national convention, were chosen 
for the trip because of outstanding 
records in various phases of 4-H work. 
They were accompanied to Chicago by 
W. W. Brown, assistant boy’s club 
agent, and Mrs. Bonnie J. Carter, home 
improvement specialist with Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

Freddy Mooney won the trip offered 
by International Harvester company 
for the member having the best record 
in field crops. During nine years in 
4-H he has completed fifty-five field 
crops projects and twenty-eight others. 
For the past year he has been a “dirt” 
farmer on 85 acres at the home place. 

For excellence in pig raising, Char- 
les Allison won the trip offered by the 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 
For three years he has been leading in 
the production of pigs and has had sows 
to farrow fifteen, twelve, and eleven 
pigs at a time. That the prolific strains 
have been profitable is indicated by his 
cash ledger—total expenditures $1,- 
152.69, total income $3,480.40, net 
gain $2,227.71. Charles is secretary 
of the State council of Boys’ 4-H Club 
work. 

Thomas Maxwell has campleted five 
years in poultry and dairy projects, one 
in pig club work, and now is in his 
sixth year in 4-H. He won the Chi- 
cago trip offered by Dearborn Motors 


corporation to the member having the 
best record in poultry. 

His projects for eight years in corn, 
hogs, garden, soil conservation, dairy 
returned an 
estimated income exceeding $10,000 
to Hankins Mathews, of which $5,600 


$3,727 


cows, and forestry have 


has been from products sold, 
estimated used at home, and $1,190 is 
still on hand. He won the state corn 
production trip offered by the Capital 
City National bank and the 
State bank of Tallahassee. 
Clyde Singletary was county win 
ner in tractor maintenance in both 
1948 and 1949 and emerged also as 
state winner of the Chicago trip of- 


Lew 1s 


fered by American Oil company this 
year. He has been enrolled in 4-H for 
six years, tractor maintenance for 
three. 

Although enrolled only one year in 
better methods—he’s had eight in 4-H 
—Jimmy Machek did so well that he 
won the trip offered by the Westing 
house Electric company. 
an irrigation system for his truck crops. 

During his seven vears in 4-H Larry 


He installed 


Loadholtz has carried farm safety two 
years, dairy two, garden two, poultry 
His trip is 
for the best safety project, and is given 
by General Motors corporation. He 
conducted a safety survey of Volusia 
county this year, of the Seville com- 
munity last year. He pointed out safety 
hazards wherever they were found. 
Johnny Sixma’s forte is dairying, 
and his trip to Chicago has been made 
possible by the Florida Jersey and 
Guernsey Cattle clubs. He showed the 
grand champion Jersey at the state 4-H 
club dairy show in Orlando for the 
last two Mary Jan 
purple ribbon winner each time. 


four and swine one year. 


years, being the 
won for Betty 
Mont 
During 
carried 


Her general records 
Jo Short the trip offered by 
gomery Ward and company. 
4-H 
demonstrations in clothing each year, 


seven years in she has 
gardening four years, livestock, can 
ning, nutrition, and victory achieve 
and exterior and 
interior home improvement one year 
each. She president, 


president and secretary of the Oneco 


ment three years each, 


has_ been vice 


Used by many leading 
growers as the most economi- 
cal source of manganese 


ae 
soluble, it can be applied in 
a water solution as a nutri- 


sulphate for correcting 
manganese deficiencies 
n soil. Completely water 


tional spray, as well as in 
dry fertilizer mixtures. 


gam 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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club and president of the Manatee 
County council of Girls’ 4-H work. 
Emma Nell Lawrence took top 
honors in clothing work to win the 
trip given by The Spool Cotton com- 
pany. She has done clothing and gar- 
dening work each of the eight years she | 
has been enrolled in 4-H, canning six, e 
interior home improvement and food Florida Farmers Know 
preparation one year each. For two eee 
years she has been been president of the | ——— 
Grand Ridge club. 
Although she won in the state dress 


revue, Jane Suber has an excellent | 
record in other lines as well. She has | 
averaged completing seven projects a 
year for the seven years she has been 
a 4-H member. Because of her enthu- 
ciasm her parents have made many 


improvements to the family home for 
comfort, convenience, and more beau- 
tiful surroundings. Her trip is donated 
by Simplicity Pattern company. 

Joan Core prepared 825 meals dur- | ” “ 
ing the past three years to win top 
honors in food preparation and a trip gives dependable protection 
to Chicago by Servel, Inc. During her 
second year in 4-H she prepared the 
family meals for three months while 
her mother was sick, and for the past 
year she has had responsibility for all | i 
the family meals a her mother’s | George W. Smith, one of the state’s 
death. 

“fT wouldn’t take anything in the 
world for all the benefits I have re- ES 
ceived from 4-H work,” she says. MOST FARMERS REALIZE BY NOW THAT 

Gardening and canning have been DITHANE IS THE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 
the outstanding projects of Gussie OF POTATO BLIGHT. I'VE USED DITHANE FOR 


Mae Hunter, but she has carried ba- FIVE YEARS AND 1 WOULD NOT WANT TO 


king, clothing, food preparation, room 

improvement, aias. aa and poul- GROW POTATOES WITHOUT IT.” 

try also. She won the trip offered by 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing com- 

pany. It is a hard fact—potato blight can be 
During her five years in 4-H Betty devastating in Florida! Fortunately, you 

Simmons has proven herself the equal 

of the best cattlemen in the state when 


leading potato growers says: 


can now protect your crop and prevent 


losses. 
it comes to raising and showing cham- 


pions. She has taken grand champion- The Experiment Station at Homestead 
ship honors at the Southeastern Fat 
Stock show in Quincy. Her Chicago 
trip is given by the State Cattlemen’s 
association. 


found the answer in 1943. Since then, 
hundreds of potato growers, like George 
W. Smith, have found that the recom- 
mended DitHANE program gives blight 


‘ protection so essential to profitable po- 
Cows Make Records tato production. 


heres OWNED BY Dinsmore Dairy 
farms, Dinsmore, Florida, were 
1948 state Guernsey leaders in four di- 
visions of competition as provided by kp 
hens Aiseetabaain tice Eeindtd os celery and cukes and chances are you will find all of them 
cording to C. W. Reaves, dairy special- boosting DirHaNe. There is a reason for this. DITHANE protects 
ist with the State Agricultural Exten- : many crops against many diseases. 
sion service. ; F = ; : ’ ¥ 
Mic, Reaves, whe conpanenes with th ; {t your service—Rohm & Haas technical field men and helpful 
4 . eaves, Who cooperates a ie 


Potato growers 
have no monopoly 


on the benefits of DitHane. Talk with growers of tomatoes, 


Guernsey Cattle club in supervising the S DirHane dealers will be glad to assist you with your crop dis- 





tests, reported that Dinsmore Farm = : - ease and insect problems. 
leaders in 1948 included Dinsmore Ma- 
jestic Gilda, 4 year-old which won the 4 : 

highest record in the 365-day division, fist: it pays to be sure... insist on 
carrying calf 200 days, with produc- gy . 

tion of 17,237 pounds of milk pa 830 poe genuine DITHANE Sprays and Dusts 
pounds of butterfat, and Dinsmore : 
Maxim Fawn, 8 year old which won the 
365-day division, carrying calf less 
than 200 days, with production of 16,- 
021 pounds of milk and 857 pounds of @rruane is @ trademark: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
butterfat. Dinsmore cows also won top and in principal foreign countries 


places in the two 305-day divisions. ROM } HAAS 
Other Florida 


herds with one or 
more leaders in the different age classes COMPANY 
of Guernseys on tests are owned by Car- 
roll L. Ward & son, Winter Park, Flor- WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
ida State farm, Raiford, T. Stin Hasel- Representatives in principal foreign countries 
ton, Eustis, and J. H. Cone, Plant City, 
the Extension dairy specialist reported. | 
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Allis-Chalmers 





demonstrates new 


earth-gripping traction 


More than any development since Allis- 
Chalmers introduced the first tractor with 
rubber tires in 1932, the hydraulic Traction 
Booster increases the usefulness and pulling 
power of the farm tractor. 


Its 4-cylinder hydraulic pump mecha- 
nism automatically shifts weight to the rear 
wheels as the load increases, providing the 
pull which permits this quick-hitch disc 
plow, at your control, to bite deep and stay 
deep. Mounted moldboard plow, listers, 
bedders and heavy-duty coil shank field 
cultivator are also operated by the WD 
hydraulic Traction Booster system. 

The WD actually gives new meaning to 
the word “‘tractor.”” Not only does it pull... 
the WD boosts traction when you need it. 
Adjusts its own rear wheel spacing with 
engine power. Lifts and lowers implements. 
Operates power take-off and belt-driven 
machines...and through its new two-clutch 
system, controls the power take-off driven 
machines independent of forward travel. 

Here is down-to-earth power for your 
family farm. I/t’s years ahead. It’s priced 
sensibly. It’s Allis- Chalmers! 





TRACTOR DIVISION * 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


RELAX! 


let WD engine 
power do it 


POWER-ADJUST- 
ED WHEEL SPAC- 
ING—uses power of 
the engine to change 
rear wheel width. 


Seventeen new fea- 
tures include new 
hydraulic Traction 
Booster, Touch Hy- 
draulic System, Two 
Clutch Power Control, 
hydraulic comfort seat, 
light-pressure foot 
brakes, low pitch 
muffler. 

WIDE-ADJUST- 
ABLE front axle, or 
single front wheel 
available. 
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West Coast Dairy 
Show Date Set 


| He ve ANNUAL West Coast Dairy 


| 
| 





show has been scheduled for Sat- 
urday, January 7, in the heart of 
downtown Tampa, according to R. 
K. (Bob) Alexander, chairman of the 
agriculture committee of the Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. Limited to 
4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America participation, the first two 
shows proved highly successful and 
received nationwide attention. The 
1950 event is expected to attract a 
larger entry list and higher quality 
animals than ever before. 

As in the past, the Calf show will 
be staged on Madison St., between the 
courthouse and the Hillsboro hote!. 
F.F.A. and 4-H Club groups through- 
out the West Coast area are invited 
to enter judging teams and to ex- 
hibit their prized animals. 
McAteer, chairman of the dairy show 
sub-committee, stated that cash prem- 
iums and ribbons will be awarded to 
the top judging teams and for the best 
calves in each classification. 4-H and 
F.F.A. entries wili compete again in 
separate divisions. The Danish system 
will be used in determining cash 
awards, and championship selections 
are to be made for each breed. Male 
and female calves will be judged sepa- 
rately, with registered stock being 
eligible for higher cash premiums than 
grade animals. 


Purpose of the Show, Mr. Alexan- 
der pointed out, is to encourage the 
raising of dairy stock and to foster 
a self-sufficient dairy industry in Flor- 
ida. In 1948, it was estimated that 
approximately $750,000 was expended 
in the Tampa area alone for replace- 
ment stock from out of state. “One 
of the principal aims of the show is 
to keep these dollars in Florida. 
ida’s future agricultural citizens, the 
+-H Club and F.F.A. youths of today, 
are the ones who can accomplish this 
goal of self-sufficiency”, Mr. Alexan- 
der says. 


; s 
C. W. Reaves, Extension Dairyman, | 


University of Florida, will serve again 
as judge of the 4-H division and will 


Reginald | 


Flor- | 


aid the agriculture committee in pro- | 


moting the show. Other agricultural 
officials who will assist include: Alec 
White, Hillsborough county agent; 
D. A. Storms, supervisor of vocational 
agriculture in Hillsborough county; 
Dr. 
department, University of Florida; R 
W. Blacklock, State Boys Club agent; 
W. W. Brown, assistant Boys Club 
agent; H. G. Clayton, director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Miss Lora Kiser, 
Hillsborough County home demon- 
stration agent; L. H. Lewis, specialist 
in live stock and field crops, State 
Marketing bureau; K. S$. McMullen, 
district agent, Agricultural Extension 
service; Nathan Mayo, commission of 
agriculture; F. L. Northrop and J. G. 
Smith, P. K. Yonge, Laboratory school, 
University of Florida; and H. E. Wood, 
state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Entries are expected from the fol- 
Icwing countics: Citrus, Hardee, 
Highlands, Hillsborough, Lake, Mana- 
tee, Orange, Pasco, Pinellas, Sarasota, 


R. B. Becker, head of the dairy | 











Hernando, Osceola, 
and DeSoto. County agents, assistant 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and vocational agriculture tea- 
chers in these counties will be asked to 
assist in arranging for entry of judging 
teams and animals from their respec- 
tive groups. 


Sumter, Charlotte, 








WHERE YOU WANT IT. 
WHEN YOU WANT IT. 


MEANS ADDED PROFITS. 


Farm and Home are Florida's 
largest irrigation specialists. 
We have installed large and 
small irrigation systems in Flor- 
ida for the past 25 years. 

We retain a registered engineer 
who can scientifically plan your 
requirements 

size stock. 


Any system in 


FARM & HOME 
MACHINERY. xc 


EW YANDRE PRES 











ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FARM MACHINERY 
Sold By 


Tractor & Implement Co. 
708 13th ST. TAMPA, FLA. 











| STATERERT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE.- 
ENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 
Of the Florida Grower, published 
at Tampa, Florida, for September 13, 
State of Florida 
County of Hillsborough 
Before me, a Notary Public, 
State and County aforesaid, 
peared Charles G. Mullen, who, being duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
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Florida Cane Grower 
Gets Price Break 


“BR AiR and reasonable prices” for f : 

the 1949 crop of Florida sugar- OF p PT Con 10 0 more ibiae S 
cane have been announced by the ) 
United States department of agricul- ———— aie 

ture. The prices are those which the . —- a 
processor-producer must pay to other 

producers as a minimum to be eligible {| S p f] S p C F p S C 0 | q f] Ng 
for government payments under the 

Sugar act of 1948. The 1949 crop 


determination contains a number of : 
significant changes from prior deter- : 
minations. Major changes are: @ : 
1. The basic price per ton of standard 
sugarcane has been increased from 
$1.03 to $1.10 for each one cent of 
the average raw sugar price. The 
freight deduction from the raw sugar = > 
price provided in prior determinations ste 
to equalize settlements for sugarcane in 


Florida with those of western Louisiana A R A T H | 0 N 


has been eliminated. 
. 2 : 9 . ‘ 
mean sugarcane containing 12.5 per developed by Naitclateelal Cyanamid Company 


cent sucrose in the normal juice. 

3. Sugarcane quality factors used to 
convert net sugarcane to standard 
sugarcane have been reduced by .15 at 
all levels of sucrose. ', ; a . - : 

: Commercial use of TH1opHos insecticides on vegetables in 1948 con- 

4. Salvage sugarcane has been defined : ‘ : P 

; firmed the outstanding results obtained experimentally in 1947. The 
to mean sugarcane containing less than . ; ; “ili 
: | following are among the more important destructive insects that are 
9.5 per cent sucrose in the norma ‘ ; ; " : $ 
a killed easily and economically with Wettable Powders and Dilute 
J : : Dusts containing TH1opHos Parathion: 


2. Standard sugarcane is redefined to 


The molasses payment per ton of 
sugarcane has been revised to provide APHIDS EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
for producer participation in the net MITES ARMYWORMS 
proceeds from molasses above 4.75 THRIPS MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
cents per gallon, and for the computa- BEETLES BEET WEBWORM 
tion of such payment on the basis of MEALY BUGS VELVETBEAN CATERPILLAR 
three gallons of molasses. Formerly, a : ; == 

yh at : The companies whose trade names appear below supply insecticides 
producers shared in returns from a : ; o 

f BP, made from TuiopHos Parathion. Select one of these reliable manu- 

molasses when the net proceeds were Scctieniale te an “* 1 di ‘ith lited 
above 6.75 cents per gallon, to the : - were your capers ler! supp ; See ere with = . 
extent of 2.75 gallons per ton of sugar- repre am ntative ; your particular problem. o the same with edera 
, and State agricultural experts in your locality. 
cane. L ; 

Department officials stated “that the 


change made in the 1949 crop price : PARADUST 
determination recognizes to a greater CHIPMAN so PENPHOS 


: PARATHION Stauffer Chemical Company PARATHION 
extent than previously, current pro- : : Chipman Chemical Ce., inc, 82" Francisco. Cait. Penneyivenia Selt 


i 7 : cos New York, M. ¥. » ect Compeny 
duction and manufacturing conditions Bound Brook, N. J. : janutecturing 


= its, Phitadeiphie, Pa. 
° . es . . 
in Florida. In addition, it recognizes Gziy Pp AB R <Bow> APHAMITE  |GENITHION 
» shif > re . i f the : Be — || PARATHION 
inet paceman now ya ay amon aon amen 
ers cessors e \ 
8 P hans sane PARATHION ey mw ~~ alee Cleveland 1, OMe 
through new methods of production of a » Caltt. Midland, Michigan 
sugarcane and reductions in the sugar Wow York, H. ¥. Phos Kil VAPOPHOS PARATHION 
recovered from a ton of sugarcane.” PARATHION PARATHION INSECTICIDES —@enerat Chemica! Division 
Division Calitornia Spray- Tobsece By-Products Allied Chemical 
+ # : Chamical Corporation 
; Middtepert . Richmond, Calif. 


Pigs Pay for Camp 


Bye Johnson 4-H club in Putnam = 2 

county has taken a sudden splurge i : ; : / ; Pay 
into hog raising because of a period of AMERICAA y pLISLILLLLL LUNPAN) 
financial embarrassment this summer, 

according to R. T. Clay, Jr., assistant AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 

county agent. 


The boys wanted to go to summer 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
camp but found they were unable to 
do so because of the same malady that 
affects older people at times—a short- 
age of funds. To forestall a recurrence 





of the unfortunate situation, the boys ates! FACT. A TT Je TIONI!!! 
have embarked on a high finance deal | 7.\ WW V A Ad Cc = By Citrus Shippers and Packers 
involving pigs. ROTARY TILL “ SYSTEM EXCELSI OR 


With the help of their club leader, 


IS THE BEST PACKING MATERIAL 
Mrs. W. S. Harris of Johnson, the boys book “Benefits of Retery DEHYDRATION FOR PACKING BAGS AND BULK 


eg 
secured lumber for a pen, built it and rent pal siege E Q UIP MENT FRUIT. 
purchased two feeder pigs. The pen : Turn WASTE to ; ee ae SHIFT 
was built adjacent to the school, and Valuable BY-PRODUCTS @ X.TRA FINE QUALITY 
the pigs are to be fed with scraps from : vesicles DOES NOT INJURE FRUIT 
the school lunch room. picnic tes ; DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. Call Us For X-CELSIOR Pads Too. 


% Produces greater yields 


The boys feel they will be sure of de Renevetes postores ina. | 3408 HENDERSON BLVD. FLORIDA EXCELSIOR MILLS 
going to camp next summer, with the Seven time end laber 346 1 onth Street H 5459 TAMPA, FLA. CANUESVILLE, FLORIDA 


profits from the sale of the pigs. pcre Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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from your 
favorite station 





As the Christmas Season rolls ’round, 
we think with pleasure of our friends and customers... 
We send you Hearty Yuletide Greetings, and pledge 
ourselves anew to try to continue to deserve 


the honor of being your favorite station. 
YOUR STANDARD OIL DEALERS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


(Se a aa 


r DECEMBER, 


1949 


Junior Growers Plan Meeting 
Nation’s Capital Plays Host to Young Farmers 


M ORE THAN 500 junior growers, 
representing forty-six states, are 
expected to flock to Washington, D. C., 
for the fifteenth annual convention of 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
association, December 11-15. 

At this event each year the country’s 
junior vegtable growing champion is 
named and properly rewarded for his, or 
her, achievement. More than $10,000 
in awards and scholarships, provided by 
A & P food stores and the W. Atlee 
Burpee company, will be presented to 
outstanding performers in the associa- 
tion’s various contests at the annual 
banquet, which traditionally closes the 
convention. 

The committee for’ the event, which 
is headed by Prof. Snyder, University of 
Massachusetts, and Dr. R. J. Haskell, 
plant pathologist at the United States 
department of agriculture, has devel- 
oped an outstanding list of activities 
that includes visits and sightseeing 
tours to places of agricultural and his- 
torical interest in and around Washing- 
ton. Among the special highlights of 
convention plans is a reception of the 
visitors by President Truman at the 
White House. Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan will be the guest 
speaker at the banquet. 

Finals of the national judging and 
demonstration contests have been 
planned for the last two days. While 
both events will be open to anyone who 
wishes to enter, official state demon- 








stration teams have been chosen 
through elimination trials held during 
the past few months. State demonstra- 
tion winners, as part of their prize, will 
have their expenses to the convention 
paid by the W. Atlee Burpee company. 
Judging contestants will be shooting 
for the Snyder trophy in addition to 
cash awards. Performance in the 
NJVGA Production-Marketing pro- 
gram determines the winner of this out- 
standing honor. The champion and 
runners-up are announced at the an 
ual banquet. A $500 scholarship from 
A & P Food Stores is the top prize. 

Other features on the convention 
program include a visit to the USDA 
Experiment Station at Beltsville, Md. 
Here the junior growers will see demon 
strations in weed control for vegetable 
crops; work in tomato, lettuce, lima 
bean, potato, and onion, breeding for 
resistance to virus diseases; and USDA 
projects for the vegetable grower. Also 
on their program are a tour of U. S. 
Naval academy at Annapolis, an oyster 
roast on the shores of Chesapeake bay, 
receptions at the Supreme court, House 
and Senate office buildings, the Library 
of Congress and many more places of 
interest. 

Assisting Dr. Haskell and Prof. 
Snyder with plans for the meeting are 
Donald Sullivan, UNESCO; Wilbur 
Justi, National Grange; Gertrude War 
ren, H. W. Hochbaum, E. W. Aiton, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


SAMO 
FERTILIZERS 


and satisfaction at harvest time 


When you order fertilizer, ask for it by name—International Fertilizer. 
Then you'll be sure to get fine quality plant foods you want for your citrus 
and vegetable crops. You'll get the excellent mechanical condition that is 
essential for easy, efficient drilling. You'll get the tonnage you want. And 
the correct grades for your individual crops. 

To increase profits today, you'll want to use the good farming practices 
which keep your unit costs of production down and at the same time give 
you fine quality crops and large acre yields. That is why it will pay you to 
use International Fertilizers as so many farmers in Florida do regularly for 
their citrus and vegetable crops. 

See your International Fertilizer representative now. It is always ad- 
visable to order early so you can be sure of receiving your International 
Fertilizer as needed for extra profit and satisfaction at harvest time. 

PLANT FOOD DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Florida Plants: Jacksonville, Mulberry, Pensacola. District Office: Mulberry 
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Vitamins and Minerals Grow Profitable Hogs 


ITH CONTINUED decline in soil ferti- 
\' lity in this country, the problem 

of mineral and vitamin supple- 
mentation becomes increasingly more important. A 
livestock man not only needs to think in terms of 
supplying minerals to livestock rations but even 
more important, to supplying minerals by way of 
the soil, increasing mineral content of the plant, 
forage yield per acre, and likely making plant crops 
more nutritious in other respects. 

Salt is a must in swine rations. Along with it, 
calcium and phosphorus are the minerals most com- 
monly needed. There is more likely to 
be a deficiency of calcium than of 
phosphorus in swine rations, because 
grain and protein supplements making 
up a large portion of the feed con-,. 
sumed by swine usually contains al--~ 
most entirely enough phosphorus to 
supply the hog’s needs.’ When pro- 
tein supplements used ig hog rations 
is made up largely of tankage, meat 
scraps, fish meal, or dairy by-products, 
usually most or all of the calcium and 
phosphorus needs of the pig are met. 

Need for supplementing rations of 
older swine with iron, copper and co- 
bale needs study. Field trials by Dr. 
R. B. Becker of the University of 
Florida, showed that in certain areas 
of Florida, (Suwannee county) the 
use of a mixture of copper and iron 
was beneficial with elder pigs. Later, 
in a different area (Manatee county), 
Dr. Becker obtained beneficial results 
from cobalt therapy of older pigs. 
Recently we found that a mixture of 
copper, iron, and cobalt was beneficial 
when added to a corn-peanut meal 
ration for pigs which had been obtained from a 
“salt sick” area in Florida (Levy county) whether 
one or all three of these mineral elements were re- 
sponsible for the increased growth response of the 
pig remains to be determined by future investiga- 
tions. 

Anemia, or thumps, occuring in pigs kept away 
from dirt during the suckling period, is due to a 
lack of copper and iron, because the sow’s milk is 
low in both of these mineral elements. Recent work 
at Washington State college and the University of 
Florida has shown that soil contains an unknown 
factor or factors (not copper or iron) very bene- 
ficial for young pigs. So make sure that young pigs 


* Condensed from an address given at North Cirolina State 
college Animal Nutrition conference in Raleigh, North Carolina 
on October 25, 1949. 


But when the “lunch counter” manager was deprived of riboflavin, a mem- 
ber of the B vitamin complex, tragedy overtook her; from lack of vitamin 
100% wee pig mortality resultced—7 born dead, 3 dying within 48 hours. 


Proving Nature 


Swine Nutrition Research Reveals Pigs Make 
Hogs Faster and Cheaper on Scientific Diet 


By Dr. T. J. CUNHA* 


Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Florida 


be allowed access to soil as soon as possible after 
birth. 

Some preliminary work at Wisconsin has shown 
that manganese supplementation of corn-soybean 
rations for the pig is beneficial. Studies with this 
mineral element with other kinds of rations and in 


s “lunch counter” is the finest way of supplying vitamins, minerals, and proteins. 


different sections of the country are needed. As yet 
no evidence is available that sulfur, magnesium, 
potassium, or zinc need to be added to swine rations. 

Swine not only need sufficient protein in the 
ration, but that protein must be of the quality that 
supplies all the essential amino acids. Lack of two 
essential amino acids, either Ilysine or tryptophane, 
will result in very poor gains, a lack of appetite, 
and rough hair coats in the pig. 

Corn is lower than any of the other cereal grains 
in these two amino acids, but addition of protein 
supplements and high quality pasture or hay will 
reinforce and make corn rations adequate. Plant 
protein concentrates generally are a little low in the 
essential amino acids, either lysine or tryptophane 
of this amino acid, in so far as is known, is made up 
by feeding grain and alfalfa hay in the ration or by 
having the pigs on lush, green pasture. Plant protein 

concentrates are low in calcium 
which means that this mineral needs 
to be fed for best results. 

Studies have been conducted at the 
Florida Station using control rations 
of corn (peanut meal, soybean oil 
meal or fish meal), minerals and all 
the known vitamins which the pig 
has been shown to need: Thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, panto- 
thenic acid, choline, folic acid, A and 
D. 

With corn-peanut meal rations, 
the addition of an Animal Protein 
Factor resulted in an increased rate 
of gain of 1 to 2'% times as fast as 
the pigs not fed the supplement. 
Pigs on corn-soybean oil meal rations 
fed the APF supp!ement gained about 
30 per cent faster than the controls. 
Preliminary data seem to indicate 
that the younger the pig, the more 
help is obtained from the APF sup- 
plement. APF supplement supplied 


an’ unknown factor or factors which in- 
creased the feeding value of peanut meal 
and soybean oil meal so that these plant 
protein concentrates were made approximately simi- 
lar in feeding and gain value for voung pigs to the 
fish meal used with corn in a control ration. 

With a corn-peanut meal ration, it was found 
that Vitamin B12 or the APF supplement decreased 
need for the essential amino acid methionine or 
greatly increased the efficiency with which it is used 
by the pig. 

Addition of Vitamin B12 concentrates to the 
corn-peanut meal ration have been of 
no benefit for growth or efficiency of 
feed utilization by the pig. We, and 
other investigators, have found in a 
preliminary trial, however, that B12 
will benefit growth when added to a 
corn-soybean ration. Since both B12 
and the APF supplement had a similar 
effect in alleviating methionine needs, 
it is possible that B12 is a part of APF, 
and that APF contains another factor 
or factors of importance for the pig. 

In an average of three experiments, 
pigs fed a corn-peanut meal ration re- 
quired 471 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain in dry lot. Pigs fed the 
same ration plus the APF supplement 
required only 306 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds’ gain. This resulted in a 
considerable saving of 165 pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain and indi- 
cates that the factor or factors con- 
tained in the APF supplement is con- 
cerned with the efficiency of feed 
utilization as well as growth. 

APF or B12 will not replace animal 
protein concentrates and_ eliminate 
Animal proteins like fish meal, meat 
scraps, and milk by-products have other nutrients 
besides the unknown factor or factors and are ex- 
cellent sources of proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 

There has never been enough animal protein con- 
centrates such as fish meal and meat scraps to sup- 
plement adequately the rations fed to swine and 
poultry in this country. APF and B12 therefore 
will be used to extend animal protein sources, re- 
variable-content animal protein concen- 
trates, and make plant protein concentrates such as 
soybean oil meal, peanut meal, etc., more nutrition- 
ally adequate. 

The growing pig has been shown to need the fol- 
lowing vitamins in the ration: Thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, choline, folic 
acid, and vitamins A and D. The sow definitely 
(Continued on Page 17) 


their usage. 


intorce 


These two little pigs will have entirely different ratings when they get 
to market 


They are the same age and received same feeds for 11 weeks, 


except one had a B vitamin. Guess which pig missed his “vitamin pills?” 
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Sugarland Ranch Finds It Pays to Experiment 


a4 MONEY MAKING proposition” — 
A that’s what they call Sugarland 
ranch at Clewiston. To be ex- 
perimental and at the same time profitable is what 
makes this ranch unusual. At first look the visitor 
often says, “This is a beautiful experiment.”’ He’s 
wrong—but only partly! 

Sugarland ranch, part of U. S. Sugar corporation’s 
vast holdings in the Everglades empire, is an ex- 
periment, a very good one, with one exception—it 
makes money. 


Florida Cattlemen look over Sugarland Pangola grass when H. L. 
“Rosy” Johnson, Hendry county agent conducts tour with high 
Para grass in background. Three-quarter Brahman “meat ani- 
mals” shown in herd are completed products of breeding tests. 


“Our job here,” as §. L. (Sid) Crochet, director 
of the project, puts it, “is to produce meat to sell 
at a profit.” And as one ranch hand aptly added, 
“We are trying to get more meat for less dollars.” 

To accomplish this, Sugarland has two valuable 
assets. They grow that wonderful Glades grass, and 
have an endless supply of molasses at their disposal. 
Every animal on Sugarland gets just as much mo- 
lasses as it can consume. 

But, careful, we might say anybody could make 
money under those circumstances. Well, maybe 
anybody could if he knew how. Plenty otf 'Glades 
ranchers have lost money, however. “Know how” 
credit must be given to Sugarland for it is a vast 
undertaking and every step taken must be done 
with exacting care. 

To make money is nearly every rancher’s desire, 
but Sugarland realized the cattle industry in Florida 
demands research and experimental work; so they 
put dollars in this direction. However, their 
expenses have not followed the normal patterns. 

Most of the pastures on Sugarland were planted 
in 1943. In all there are a little more than 4000 
acres of pasture land. When the land was analyzed 
before planting it was found to contain just about 
1 per cent organic matter, and since then, 1943, 
according to Crochet, there has been applied a tota! 
of about 75 pounds of potash and some minor 
elements to the acre. 

And on that 4000 odd acres stand today a total 
of approximatley 4000 head of cattle. This might 


Sugarland Ranch herd includes Harry's Son and Albacrata, 
Ir., exhibited by Ranch Director S$. L. Crochet and viewed by 
Palm Beach County Agent M. U. M and Agent H. L. John- 
son. Braford cows with calves, sired by Barhman bulls, at foot 


Breed Crosses 


Strange Offspring from Brahman and British 
Thrive on Grass and Molasses 


By Harris H. MULLEN 


make some cattlemen reel, but those are the figures— 
an animal to an acre. And that’s not all, Crochet 
estimates that during the better grass seasons Sugar- 
land could turn loose another 2000 head on the 
same property. Breeding experimenting is going on 
all the time, except experimenting has been con- 


ducted on a larger scale that appears to be more 
profitable. 


Sugarland is interested in a three-quarter Brahman 


animal which is mixed with one of a number 
of British pure breds. 

This is the way it is done: Brahman bulls 
are bred to Angus, Hereford, or Shorthorn cows. 
The cows produced from this breeding are in turn 
bred to Brahman bulls to produce this three-quarter 
Brahman meat animal. All combinations have been 
reported successful. The results of which are vigor, 
heavy bone, and quick gain. Also, the half breed 
cow has proved a good mother. A dozen other 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Nightmarish-looking Brahman cows like 5-year old “Martine’s 
Gold” are the grandmothers of such tropical meat animals as the 
Brangus, upper right panel. The 1835-pound, 4-year, Charlois 


bull lower right panel, sired 100 experimental Sugarland calves. 
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q FLORIDA NEWS OF THE MONTH P 





HE Sanford State Farmers market 
hopes to top $5,000,000 in sales this 
season, Manager Sandy Anderson de- 
clares. From July through October 
sales amounted to $227,860, a gain of 
$105,596 over the same period last year. 
A new building program is already 
underway at the market. 
r 7 7 
Florida’s Junior Senator Spessard 
Holland told members of the Florida 
Farm Bureau federation at their con- 
vention in St. Petersburg that the Bran- 
nan plan is a “Federal dole” designed 
to underwrite the of the 
farmer . discouraging initiative,” 
and that only the “leftwing, divide- 
the-wealth” farmer's union supported 
it in congress. Discussing the Ander- 
son bill enacted by the last congress, 
providing for support prices under 
basic agricultural products, Senator 
Holland said it should interest Florida 
farmers because it afforded tung oil and 
honey new supports. Loring Raoul, 
Sarasota celery grower, and long active 
in the federation, was elected to the 
1949-50 presidency. 
7 7 7 
A heavy volume of Florida interior 
oranges pushed the general average for 
oranges down slightly on the Northern 
market early last month but the $4 
per box figure still topped the Califor- 
nia average and was far above the season 
average of $2.12 last year. Nearly 
1,000,000 boxes of Florida fruit have 
averaged $5 per box so far this season. 
r y 7 
Florida State Citrus Growers Associ- 
tion members were told that they 
would not be able to ship their fruit 
out of the state unless it was graded 
and sized regardless of what the new 
citrus code said. This report came from 


economy 


the Growers Administrative committee 
and the Shippers Advisory committee, 
the two federal marketing committees 
for Florida. James Moody, Plant City, 
a state representative, appeared in be- 
half of the growers. He told the com- 
mittees the new state trucking amend- 
ment was “basically sound.” He said 
he did not feel that the ‘so called truck- 
ing amendment will disrupt present 
marketing systems.” 
7 7 7 

Florida’s new crop of tangerines will 
mature a little later this season than 
last but “will be of good quality and 
appearance,” the federal marketing 
committees reported. The committees 
recommended all such fruit shipped out 
of the state must grade at least No. 2 
and require no more than 210 to fill 
the four-fifths bushel box used almost 
entirely for this variety. Apples, 
probably the tangerine’s strongest com- 
petition, will be produced in a quantity 
one and one-half times last year’s crop. 
About 2,500,000 boxes of tangerines 
are expected to be shipped this season 
and another 1,000,000 are expected to 
go to canners. 

7 7 7 

Grapefruit concentrate soon will be 
produced by Florida concentrators— 
that was the opinion of Dr. J. L. Heid, 
research director of the Florida Citrus 
Canners co-operative. Dr. Heid, speak- 
ing at 18th annual convention of the 
Florida Canners association, said con- 


centrators will be careful to make sure 
the new juice is a quality product. 
Concentrators, however, Dr. Heid said, 
do not expect the new product to reach 
the proportions of the concentrated 
orange juice business. 
7 7 7 
E. N. (Narbo) Stephens of Escam- 
bia county, is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Florida County Agricul- 
tural Agents association; and Miss Elise 
Lafitte, of Gadsden county, was re- 
elected president of the Florida Home 
Demonstration Agents association at 
the annual conference in Gainesville. 
g g 7 
The manufacturing and mixing of 
fertilizers is a 40 million dollar busi- 
ness in Florida according to a recent 
report by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
y y 7 
Tangerine growers were alarmed at 
the failure of their fruit to meet the 
standards of the new citrus code. At 


"oi 


\ 
or: 
+ 


Grant Packing Corp. It is expected 
that the plant will be able to begin 
operations in February, 1950. J. Wil- 
liam Horsey, of Tampa, is president of 
the new firm. 
y 7 7 
Citrus rail freight costs were cut by 
three railroads in the face of rising com- 
petition from refrigerated steamship 
lines. The cost cut came in the form 
of an agreement by the railroads to 
absorb the unloading charges on the 
New York market, which runs between 
$1.95 and $2.65 a ton. The cuts came 
following a hearing between shippers 
and the railroads before the Interstate 
Commerce commission, 
7 7 7 
If good weather prevails, Plant City 
strawberry growers report they expect 
a bumper crop. Acreage set to straw- 
berry plants this season is estimated at 
about 4750 acres in the combined fore- 
cast of R. E. Johnson, Plant City mar- 
ket manager, and J. O. Armor, assistant 


* 
ie 


Rotary club and Barnett National bank of DeLand are assisting Future Farmer of America boys 


get started in the cattle business, with two purebred Hereford heifers ir 


herd. H.I 
behind cow bought as heifer by club 


the chapter 4-cow 


Fagan, DeLand FFA chapter adviser, and Floyd Maxwell of DeLand Rotary club stand 
Donald Prieson, FFA member (holding calf 


took care of 


heifer until she produced first heifer calf, which he returns to the club at 6 months of age 


Then the cow which is the calf’s mother belongs to him 


The calf returned to the chapter is 


given to another member of DeLand Future Farmers of America for care on the same agreement 


the middle of last month only two cars 
had left the state, while at the same 
time last year 438 cars had been rolled. 
Some speculation was being made on 
the possibility of amending the code, 
but it was doubtful that any amend- 
ment could be made without court 
action, 
7 7 + 
J. Logan Bloodworth, of Fort Pierce, 
has been elected president of the Can- 
ners League of Florida for 1949-50. 
Bloodworth succeeds C. Rouss May, of 
Bartow. 
7 y 7 
Hillsborough county got its first 
citrus concentrate plant with the start 
of construction of a $750,000 project 
at Plant City by the newly formed 


county agent. This year’s estimate is 
about one fourth higher than last year’s 
successful crop, and for the first time 
since the war years, begins to approach 
the prewar average of 5000 acres in 
berries for the East Hillsborough-Polk 
County section. 


7 7 rf 


W. A. Hutchinson, of Orlando, was 
elected president of the Florida Retail 
Farm Equipment association at the 
recent meeting of the group in Tampa. 
Other officers named were Arthur D. 
Brown, of Tampa, vice president; and 
Howe E. Moredock, Jr., of Miami, 
national counselor. New directors are 
George Cooper, Princeton; A. R. Zeig- 
ler, Jacksonville; A. C. Medlock, Or- 
lando; Otto McCollister, Trenton; Don 


Kay, Ocala; Ralph King, Tampa; J. B. 
Pike, Live Oak; C. C. Griffin, Bran- 
ford; and W. D. Ray, Orlando. 

vr # 

Florida’s tropical fruits may have a 
big future as baby foods, according to 
University of Miami scientists. The 
state’s tropical fruits were pointed out 
valuable for this purpose because of 
the high vitamin C content. Certain 
guava varieties are reported to contain 
many more times of vitamin C than 
the orange. Work has been done on a 
guava puree. 

i ae 

Honey production in Florida is ex- 
pected to total 10,584,000 pounds this 
year, an increase of 2,425,000 over last 
year—or enough to supply every per- 
son in Florida with a two pound jar. 
The state now has 189,000 colonies 
according to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, and they will 
produce about 56 pounds each—15 
pounds more than last year. Despite 
the increased yield Florida dropped 
from fifth to sixth place in the nation 
in honey production. Some 10,000 
colonies were dropped this year. 

7 7 ’ 

Jean Beem, 26-year-old Tampa vet- 
eran and graduate of the University 
of Florida agricultural college, was re- 
cently appointed an assistant county 
agent of Hillsborough county. 

A 

Land has been cleared for the new 
Manatee County agricultural building 
at Palmetto, and construction is ex- 
pected to start about the first of the 
year. The building will house the coun- 
ty and home demonstration agents 
offices. It is the first step in a long- 
range plan to build an agricultural 
center in Palmetto. The Manatee 
County fair will be held on the site if 
the fair is revived. 

y 7 7 

The Hardee County Livestock mar- 
ket, Wauchula, has been sold at a re- 
ported $60,000 to Paul M. Dale, owner 
of the Hillsborough Livestock market, 
Tampa, and Russell Farmer, prominent 
Wauchula livestock man. The sellers 
were Jim and Bob Robertson, owners 
of the market for about a year. 

¥ 7 7 

Somewhere between 2000 and 2500 
members of the American Livestock 
association are expected to meet at the 
53rd convention to be held in Miami. 

7 7 7 

Some Florida canners expressed con- 
cern over the popularity of “fortified” 
orange juice, which they say is selling 
on the same counters with full strength 
juice leading the customer to believe it 
is pure juice. The juice, commonly 
known as “orangeade,” contains from 
5 to 24 per cent orange juice, sugar, 
water, coloring matter and is “‘forti- 
fied” with vitamin C. It is manufac- 
tured by two Florida canners. 

7 7 7 

This citrus season has been one of 
the slowest getting started in years 
according to reports over the state. 
Three conditions are generally credited 
for the lateness—the weather, the re- 
cent hurricane and the maturity reg- 
ulations. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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As important 
os plowing and 
planting 
WORK INSECTICIDES 
CONTAINING 


Chlordane 
INTO THE SOIL 
to control: 
Wireworms — Mole Crickets 
Cutworms — Ants 
Grubs 






















































































es planting and 
cultivating 

USE INSECTICIDES 

CONTAINING 


Chlordane 


to control: 
Cabbage-Worms 
Chinch Bugs 

Squosh Bugs Leafhoppers 
Army-Worms 





















































































As important 
es cultivating and 
harvesting 
USE INSECTICIDES 
CONTAINING 


Chlordane 


to control: 





























Hornworm — Leafminers 








Thrips — Loopers 






Chlordane 


controls most soil pests when worked into the 
soil before, while, or after planting. It protects 








protect throughout the growing season.. 
because CHLORDANE is a volatile chemical, 
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Insecticides containing 
CHLORDANE are formulated by 
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For GREATER PROFITS= 


Schedule Insect Control with 


INSECTICIDES CONTAINING 























seedlings and young crops from a wide variety of insects. It continues to 
.and, what is equally important, 
there is no detectable 
CHLORDANE residue three weeks after application. For this reason, 
crops can be safely marketed 21 days after final application. This year, 
enjoy added profits by scheduling your CHLORDANE program NOW. 


Consult your County Agent or other Agricultural Authority. See your 
dealer about insecticides containing CHLORDANE today. 


j Julius HYMAN &Compan y” 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Please send me your Bulletins containing Insect 
Control Charts for Vegetables and Fruit Insects 
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Our Garden Clubs 


By Mrs. James A. Cox 
Publicity Chairman, Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 








4 





TT. chosen for the 1949-50 Flor- 
ida Federation of Garden Clubs 
season is, “Progress with Knowledge.” 
5 7 5 
Plans for beautification and other 
improvements of city property were 
approved at a recent meeting of city 
council of the city of Cocoa. The long- 
range beautification program of Por- 
cher park in downton Cocoa as suggest- 
ed by the Cocoa-Rockledge Garden 
club was presented to the council by 
Mrs. A. R. Trafford and these were the 
plans the council voted to follow. 
Mrs. Trafford is a past president of the 
Cocoa-Rockledge Garden club and is 
now chairman of roadside development 
for the Florida federation. 
v 7 7 
The Melbourne Garden club, Mel- 
bourne, is cooperating with the city 
commision of that city in planning and 
landscaping the recently city purchas- 
ed golf and country club; planning 
roads and beautification of the new 
harbor; and landscaping the cemetery. 
Chairmen of these projects are Mrs. 
Gustav Werner, roadside beautification 
chairman, and Mrs. L. W. Bush, ceme- 
tary chairman. 
sf 5 r 
The Garden council of Daytona 
Beach is cooperating with the Daytona 
city commission in a far-reaching and 
unique plan of municipal beautifi- 
cation. A department of beautifi- 
cation has been created in the city 
organization, a city nursery has been 
started, and twenty-two new garden 
circles have been formed, of which 
several are already federated. The new 
charter of the council, granted in July, 


so that it now represents 1,000 women 
instead of the 250 originally sponsor- 
ing it. 


may be listed the landscaping of four | 


Among the accomplishments | 


supervised playgrounds, and the plant- | 


ing of the river front park after | 


} 


thorough soil renovation. An ordinance | 


has been drawn up and presented to 
the city commission which will, if 
adopted, asure continuity in the plant- 
ing and maintenance of trees in the | 
city streets and parks. It is also hoped | 


to have started in the city schools this - 


year a program of education in civic | Mulener-- 
| Cultivator 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 61. David City, Nebr. 


planting and beautification. 


¢¢e#F 
The Duval County Zoning board 
recently denied two petitions for 


business “A” re-zoning of the Jackson- 
ville Beach boulevard, after listening 
to a plea by the Federated Garden clubs 
of the beaches. The board heard Mrs. 
Amalia H. Bredow, chairman of the 
highway beautification committee, 
stand for strict zoning and building 
code regulations covering the nearly- 
completed highway. She asked the 
board to permit garden club members 
“to join you in protesting unsightly 
buildings and huge signboards on Beach 
boulevard, such as have made Atlantic 
boulevard so unsightly.” Denial of the 
two petitions by business men will aid 
in the preservation of the Beach boule- 
vard as a scenic highway. 








The Orlando Garden clubs are hav- 
ing a semi-monthly program from 9:15 
to 9:45 a.m. over Station WDBO, Or- 
lando, on each month’s second and 
fourth Tuesdays. The script is being 
written by two different circles each 
month. Mrs. Robert Sweitzer is the 
radio chairman. The club will also have 
a “Garden Notes” column every Mon- 
day morning in the Orlando Sentinel 
Star. 

7 v 7 

Miss Mary Compton, president of the 
Florida federation, was guest speaker at 
the East Coast Highways Association 
luncheon meeting held in October at 
the Indian River plantation in New 
Smyrna Beach. Host for the luncheon 
was the Greater New Smyrna Beach 
Chamber of Commerce. Also on the 
speaker’s program were Mrs. A. R. 
Trafford, roadside development chair- 
man for the federation; Robert W. 
Logan, superintendent of beautifi- 
cation, Daytona Beach; and Mrs. W. 
Jennings, president of the Duval Coun- 
ty highway. This meeting was a 
gathering of presidents and roadside 
development chairmen of the Federated 


Garden clubs on the Florida East 
Coast. 
7 7 7 
A tree is beauty — to these men 
alike: those who daily live close to 


nature and those who only occasionally 
escape the jail of civilization. 
7 7 7 

A 5 per cent chlordane dust is an 
effective control for mole - crickets, 
grasshoppers, and crickets in the home 
garden.—Florida Agricultural News 
Service. 


gives representation to all these clubs, | 





Het a = Weed Tat”) 





Tend your garden this 
modern way Quick; easy; 
far better Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. “BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
DSED.” In same operation 
they break up the elods and 
crust, aerate soll, work the 
surface into a level moisture- 
retaining mulch Patented 
filler drum and other big 


advantages 


A woman or boy can 

KER use it do more and 
better work than 10 men 

wit hoes Write for 





- erature, sizes and prices 





25¢ [1.4e@ Glorious- 


ly ruffled, 
, 10° fringed, 


upto Sin. 
across! 
all colors mine d, postpaid 
~ for 10c. Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
FREE 653 Burpee Bidg., ia 32, Pa. 











Epperson and Co. 


Machinery and Supplies 


130-132 South Franklin St. 
Ph. M2688 Tampa, Florida 





Santa Picks Citrus 
(Continued from Page 2) 

in the citrus industry who always have 
shown an inclination to think that 
Santa Claus, Uncle Sam, or somebody 
should see that they don’t have to suffer 
from the troubles they largely have 
brought upon themselves. But when 
interviewed by Harris Mullen of the 
Fioripa GRowER staff, the old patron 
saint of Christmas made it plain that 
there’s not much anybody can do for 
Florida’s citrus people unless they first 
put their product and marketing prac- 
tices in first-class condition. 

As he climbed the tree of his choice, 
St. Nick intimated that the only way 
he could be certain the oranges for 
Christmas distribution would be Flor- 
ida’s best at its best was to ’tend to the 
matter himself. He pointed out that 
fruit good enough for his pack would 
all have to meet standards set up by 
the new citrus code enacted by legisla- 
tion earlier this year. He thinks these 
measures are the finest thing that ever 
happened to Florida’s citrus business, 
and shook his head sadly when told that 
there are some folks in Florida who are 
mighty busy trying to nullify it. 

Unable to resist the lure of golden, 
juice-heavy oranges any longer, Santa 
took time out, when he came down the 
ladder, to sample a freshly-picked or- 
ange. “Boy, there’s nothing as good as 
a Florida orange vhen it’s right,” he 
beamed, smacking his lips. Then shoul- 
dering his pack he mumbled something 
in his beard that sounded like, “and 
nothing as sorry when it ain’t right!” 

Here’s a tip for kids that leave a 
snack for Santa on Christmas Eve: Say 
it with citrus, kids, and you'll hit the 
spot with Santa! 


7 rg 7 


Junior Growers Meet 


(Continued from Page 8) 
R. A. Turner, E. W. Shinn, C. E. Pot- 
ter, all of the United States department 
of agriculture extension service; E. K. 
Bender, University of Maryland; V. R. 
Boswell and R. E. Wester, both of Plant 
Industry station, Beltsville, Md.; and 
John Porterfield, bureau of conven- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 
7 7 


y 

Pig Feeding Studied 
P* FEEDING demonstration projects 

completed recently by three Lake 
County 4-H club boys emphasized the 
difference in producing pork with pure- 
bred and “piney woods” hogs, with in- 
fested and parasite-free hogs, and by 
feeding citrus molasses and corn to 
hogs. 

The cost of grain per pound for 
Arvid Johnson’s purebred pig was 16'/2 
cents, while his “piney woods” pig 
gained at a cost of 27 cents per pound. 

The parasite-free pig owned by 
Charlie Allison gained at a cost of 
1434 cents per pound, while the cost 
per pound of grain for his infested pig 
was 24 cents. 

The pig which Carl Matthews fed 
citrus molasses gained at a cost of 10.4 
cents per pound, while one he raised on 
corn gained at a cost of 19'/2 cents per 
pound. 

7 7 7 

Oil was once transported to market 

in oak barrels on small river flat-boats. 
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For the right answer to ALL the 
Fertilizer needs of 
ALL your crops... 





@ Almost a half a century ago GULF Brands were estab- 
lished on the well-proven fact that Florida soils and crops 
are ‘“‘different’’—and require plant foods keyed to the 
varying needs in different parts of the State 


Thus successful growers of citrus, truck, ferns, 
flowers, nursery stock and other commercial crops have 
found that it pays to DEPEND ON GULF for good crop 
results at economical cost. There’s a made-in-Florida 
GULF Brand that’s right for YOUR soils and crops. 


The GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
TAMPA and PORT EVERGLADES 
FLORIDA 





C ve ry, founmney. 


ts 


PLEASTRE 
“1a TRAILWAYS 


SCENERY-LEVEL ROUTES 


For the utmost in smooth-riding, air-conditioned travel luxury, 
let your friendly Trailways agent help plan your next trip— 
through Florida or across the nation! 

ASK YOUR AGENT ABOUT OUR 
SPECIAL CHARTER BUS SERVICE 


TAMIAMI TRAILWAYS 
Tampa 1, Florida 


GULF COMPLETE 
FIELD SERVICE 


also is keyed to the differing needs of dif- 
ferent sections of Florida. GULF Field Men 
are stationed at various points so they can 
give intensive study to local crops and con- 
ditions. Ask your local GULF Field Man to 
recommend a complete crop-care program 
for you — including SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
nationally tested AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS for disease and pest control. 





Onder 
FLEX-0-SEAL 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 


NOW A 


SPRING 
DELIVERY 


Don’t wait until next summer's 

sun is burning up your crops 

ora dry spring is ruining your 
chances for profit before you order 
FLEX-O-SEAL Portable Irrigation Pipe 
Make sure that you have this protection 
at the start of the growing season by 
placing your order TODAY. Write, 
wire or phone your order. FLEX-O-SEAL 
is available in 3, 4,6, and 8 inch diame- 
ters in Aluminum or Galvanized. FREE 
folder, Rain the Lifeblood 
of Farming mailed upon 
request. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
3723 S. Rockwell Ave. 
Chicago, Ilinois 


FLEX-O-SEAL 
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Can you afford NOT to have... 


PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER A 

Pipelines 
IRRIGATION m 














Free Book Contains 
the Answers 


What would it be worth to 4 
you to get a bumper crop 
every year? ... to send your crops to market first—when peak 
prices prevail? An extra inch or so of water, just when it will do 
the most good, speeds germination, aids fertilization, promotes 
growth. That’s what portable irrigation systems do; why they pay 
for themselves within a year or two. Send for FREE book, “Port- 
able Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit.” Read it carefully. Then ask 
yourself, “Can I afford NOT to irrigate?” Your answer is more 
important than you think. 

A With a portable sprinkler irrigation system of 
Aleoa Aluminum... 


YOU ELIMINATE YOU CONSERVE YOU GET... 

Grading 

Plowing of 
furrows 


Man power 
Water 


Greater yields 
Higher quality 
Increased profits 





c-- a quan an an esenananenanenanananenasenera= 
| Actuminum Company oF AMERICA 

| 1416M Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 

| Name 

| Address (Or RFD No.) 

| City (or town) 

| URED. oc cccccccceceseesceeseesccesceseocosoes 

! = WHEN YOU BUY 
ALCOA| IRRIGATION PIPE 
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BANISH HOUSEHOLD DRUDGERY 


Lewis’ Dixie Lye with its powerful clean- 
ing action helps eliminate much household 
drudgery. Use it on the hard jobs. It’s 


5. Make drains free-flowing 
6. Destroy the cause of many odors when 


like having a maid around on cleaning in your cellar or garbage can 

day : «you get more done with less effort. 48-page book gives full details on this and 
Lewis’ Dixie Lye® helps: many other profitable uses for lye. Just 
. Gefen water write to Dept. 38J, Household Products 
2. Make washday easier Division, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 


turing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS 


mox DDT INSECTICIDES 


ut SPRAYS—POWDERS—DUSTS 
® for HOUSE « BARN « LIVESTOCK « GARDEN 


3. Clean and remove grease from un- 


—s+ wood floors, shelves and cup- 


4. Leave washbowls and 


refrigerators 
clean and fresh 
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FLORIDA COUNTY FARM NOTES 


| 





a TING of Dade County’s Irish 
potato crop got under way in No- 
vember, according to County Agent 
Charles H. Steffani. Acreage to be 
planted this season has been estimated 
at 7,000. Most growers have treated 
their seed with formaldehyde solution 
to prevent attack from scab, rhizoc- 
tonia, and other diseases. 
7 7 7 
Nearly 600 No. 3 cans of pears were 
put up this fall at the Madison canning 
center for the Madison and Lee school 
lunch rooms, according to Miss Bennie 
F. Wilder, Madison home agent. The 
work was done by 45 members of 
home demonstration clubs and parent- 
teachers organizations. 
7 7 7 
Bob Harkness, Columbia County 
farmer, produced an average of 61 
bushels of Dixie 18 corn per acre this 
season on an eight-acre tract on which 
he grew a winter cover crop of blue 
lupine and to which he applied 300 
pounds of 0-14-10 fertilizer at plant- 
ing time, County Agent James N. 
Watson reports. 
y 7 7 
As a result of extensive develop- 
ment of improved pastures and pro- 
duction of grains suitable for this 
section during the past two years, Palm 
Beach County's dairy and beef cattle 
programs are now on a sounder foot- 
ing than ever before, according to 
County Agent M. U. Mounts. 
7 7 r 
Washington County’s cover crop 
acreage during the 1949-50 winter 
will be the largest in its history, pre- 
dicts County Agent H. O. Harrison. 
7 ry 7 
Planting of many acres of fall vege- 
table crops was delayed two weeks by 
excess water in fields as a result of 
heavy rains late last month, according 
to Lake County Agent R. E. Norris. 
The excessive rainfall caused more 
splitting of oranges than has been ob- 
served in several years in Lake County. 
7 7 7 
Twenty-three Levy County farmers 
are planting 64,000 slash pine seed- 
lings, this season, obtaining the small 
trees free from Container Corporation 


of America, according to County 
Agent T. D. Rickenbacker. 
o-#* 4 
More than 1,000 Citrus County 


cows were tested for tuberculosis by 
two State Live Stock Sanitary Board 
veterinarians during one month this 
fall, according to County Agent O. 
M. Maines, Jr. 
oA 7 A 

Carroll Ward of Winter Park is 
president of the recently organized 
Orange County Dairy Herd Improve- 
association, County Agent F. 
E. Baetzman reports that member- 
ship in the association represents 1,500 
cows. The association began operations 
October 1, with George Baumeister as 
official tester. 


ment 


y y y 
A new club garden is being de- 
veloped by the Orlo Vista 4-H club 
for boys, according to Assistant 
Orange County Agent Henry F. Swan- 


son. The land was donated and clear- 


ed for the purpose by a 4-H supporter, 
and the Orlando Rotary Club is provi 
ding the boys with seed and fertilizer 
to get the project under way. 

More than 1,800 containers of fruits 
and the 
Quincy canning center during the past 
Miss Laf- 


home agent. 


vegetables were put up at 


month, according to Elise 
fitte, Gadsden County 
7 7 7 

Appointment of P. J. Westgate as 
horticulturist at the Central Florida 
Experiment Station, Sanford, 
nounced by Harold 
of the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. His ap- 
pointment has been approved by the 
state board of control. He was for 
merly with the Sub 


Tropical Experiment station at Home 


S an- 


Mowry, director 


horticulturist 


stead, and more recently has been in 


the commercial field 


7 7 7 
Walton County farmers have 
bought 20 carloads of lime for apply 


ing to their pastures during the six 
months ending with October, County 
Agent Mitchell Wilkins reports. 
7 7 7 

More than 4,000 milk cows, includ- 
ing cows in all Volusia County dairies 
and numerous family cows, were test 
ed for tuberculosis during October by 
State Live Stock Sanitary 
erinarians, according to County 


W. J. Platt, Jr. 


Board vet 


Agent 


7 7 


Highlands County farmers are 
planting 
clover this season, according to Coun 
ty Agent V. T. 


7 7 ’ 


several hundred acres to 


Oxer 


Boys who are members of 4-H clubs 
in the Welaka and Pomona Park schools 
are now cultivating vegetable gardens 
to help provide food for the lunch 
rooms in the schools, according to As 
sistant Putnam County Agent R. T 
Clay, Jr. 


7 7 7 


I lorida watermelon growers would 
do well to try the new variety, Congo, 
says Dr. G. K. Parris. It was developed 
by the Regional Vegetable Breeding 


Laboratory at Charleston 


7 7 7 
Health improvement has been the 
major theme of recent meetings of 


Suwannee County home demonstration 
clubs, according to Miss Elizabeth Mae 
Cowen, home agent 

Suwannee County health department 
is making a strong effort to rid the 
county of hookworm and is calling on 
all rural families to join in the program 
to provide sanitary sewage facilities for 
every home and to do other work to ac- 
complish the desired result. 

4 4 4 

E. V. Ray, Okaloosa County farmer, 
believes there are tidy 
made from he’s 
growing 500 Arizona cypress seedlings 
for this purpose, according to County 
Agent Fred W. Barber. 

His plantings of Arizona cypress on 
his place in the Baker community 
several weeks ago is one of the first 
in the state. He plans to plant more 
Arizona and 


profits to be 


Christmas trees, so 


cypress some red cedar 


seedlings next fall. 
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Future Farmers Gained Honors 


Large Delegation Attends Kansas City Convention 


By D. A. StoRMs 


Hillsborough County Director Vocational Agriculture 


HE state-winning, Plant city, Live- 
a stock Judging team who competed 
in the National contest for Future 
Farmers at the Royal American show in 
Kansas City in October won four em- 
blems which placed them high among 
the national winners. 

Leading the group was Jimmy Mor- 
gan, who received the gold emblem for 
individual livestock judging. Lawrence 
Carlton received a silver emblem for 
judging meats. The team as a whole 
received the silver emblem for livestock 
judging and the bronze emblem for 
judging meats. The boys were trained 
by Mr. Harry Carlton and Mr. J. D. 
DeHaan, agriculture teachers of the 
Plant City High school and have 
brought honor not only to their chapter 
and county but the State of Florida 
which they represented. 

Hillsborough County’s delegation, 
the largest county delegation in the 
state to attend the National Future 
Royal 


American Livestock show at Kansas 


Farmer convention and_ the 


City, travelled in a special car on the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad. Included 
in this group were the state champion 
string band of Wimauma, the state 
champion harmonica player of Pine- 
crest, and the American Farmer degree 
winner, William Futch of Plant City. 

The Florida delegation, 200 strong, 
journeyed to Kansas City aboard the 


WHAT EVER TYPE OF BAG YOU NEED 


. Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags 
. Visinet Open-Mesh Bags 
. Cotton Bags 

. Burlap Bags 

. Multiwall Paper Bags 


. Waterproof Laminated 
Textile Bags 


. Deltaseal Bags 
. Bemis Special Thread 
. Bemis Mainstay Twine 


chartered train “The Doyle Conner 
Special” honoring National President 
Doyle Conner of Starke. Besides cover- 
ing various meeting of the national con- 
venton, whch was attended by approxi- 
mately 12,000 Future Farmers from all 
forty-eight states as well as Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii, the delegates were taken on 
various tours in the city, including 
visits to the meat packing plants and 
automobile assembling plants. The na- 
tional renowned American Royal Live- 
stock show was also visited, and the 
Plant City judging team represented 
Florida in the livestock judging contest 
for Future Farmers. 

On the way back to Florida the train 
was held at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the boys given a banquet at the historic 
Maxwell hotel by the Southern Agricul 
turist farm magazine, after which Ra 
dio Station WSM entertained the boys 
for two hours at the Grand Ole Opry 
program, giving the Future Farmers 
much recognition during the four and 
a half hour radio program and before 
the 3500 guests in the Grand Ole Opry 
House. 

Future 
Tom D. 
Bailey, state superintendent, and Mrs. 
Bailey; H, E. W ood, State supervisor, 
and Mrs. W ood; F, I Nort} rop and 
J. G. Smith, district supervisors, of 


Continued on Page 21 


Accompanying the 200 
Farmers from Florida were: 


If we made just one kind 
of bag, naturally we 
would try to sell you that 
kind. But we make good 
bags of all kinds, so our 
best interest lies in help- 
ing you get the kind of 
bag that serves you best. 


P.O. BOX 958 
Jacksonville 1, Fie. 
( Feot of Georgia Street ) 
T iE 5-7246 
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FOR FLORIDA GROWERS 
"" ARMOUR'S 


Citrus trees produce more high quality fruit that brings 
extra profits when fertilized with the scientifically bal- 
anced plant foods in Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers. 
Hundreds of successful growers have proved this fact to 
their own satisfaction — year after year. 


If you are not already giving your trees the many 
benefits of this top-grade plant food, why not start now? 
Place your order at once for Armour’s. 


An Armour Field Representative will gladly call at 
your convenience to discuss your grove problems. No 
obligation. Just drop us a postcard. 


Every Acre 
Do Its 











ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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MAKE RAIN 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES! 


Perf O Rain 
re—"Gentle Put the right amount of 
water... 


WHERE you want it 
WHEN you want it 


with an -AMES- 


PORTABLE EFFICIENT 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


REVOLVING SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 

r is a Save time, water, work and money! 
Increase your profits! For full ger- 
mination, sturdy growth, quality 
crops, Maximum tonnage...install 
AMES lightweight irrigation 
equipment. Your choice...Galva- 
nized or Aluminum. Widely used 
across the country. There's a low- 
cost AMES system to meet your 
requirements. 


SURFACE PIPE for Floodin 
. cs PASTURE + CORN «+ BEETS « POTATOES 
CITRUS + NUTS + FRUITS » TRUCK 
BERRIES + ALFALFA 


Ideal for 
RUSKIN AREA 


TO CONSERVE WATER 
SINCE 1910 
See Your Dealer Now 


GATED PIPE for Furrowing Also SYPHONS « FURRO-TUBES 


W.R. AMES COMPANY, Dept. 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
or Dept. 


3905 East Broadway, Tampa 5, Florida 
Send illustrated folder. Also chart for free layout service. I am interested in 

SPRINKLER © 
Name 


FLOOD FURROW ACRES CROPS 


Town 





Address 


FOR THE BEST BY ACTUAL 
TEST - USE WALKER! 


Dusts and Fertilizers. All Walker products are field 


Walker 


technicians will, at no cost to you, analyze your 


tested in our Experimental Field Plots. 


soil conditions and recommend the proper materials 
to use. 





Walker field service men 
are trained and experi- 
enced in dusting and 
spraying programs. Just 
call or write for additional 
information 





Walker Fertilizer Com- 
pany is state distributor 
for DUPONT spray and 
dusting materials and for 
SHELL soil fumigants, 
herbicides, fungicides, in- 
secticides. 


Dealers name in your community on request 


Telephone 6771 


ALKER FERTILIZER CO. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Planting for Weather Control 
Landscaping for Warmth in Winter, Cool in Summer 
By H. P. QuaDLAND 


garners PLANTING of trees and 
shrubs may control climate on a 
good-sized lot by as much as 10 to 15 
degrees, according to James I. E. Ilgen- 
fritz, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

“By proper landscaping and plant- 
ing, the comfort and livability of the 
home and its surroundings can thus be 
increased greatly,” he said. The home 
can be made cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, and at the same time 
the home owner can save on fuel bills.” 

Climate conditions are not neat belts 
around the earth but vary a great deal 
even within a small space. Studies by 
Dr. H.E. Landsberg, executive director, 
committee on geophysics and geogra- 
phy, United States research and devel- 
opment board, show that the climate 
on a lot can be moderated to consider- 
able extent by proper planting en- 
gineering. 

Ten ways in which climate can be 
controlled to some extent by planting, 
according to Mr. Ilgenfritz are: 

First is by use of hedges of trees and 
shrubs as a windbreak. To heat an 
ordinary house, it requires twice as 
much fuel a temperature of 32 degrees, 
and a wind of 12 miles per hour, than 
it does for the same temperature and a 
wind of 3 miles per hour. In fact, the 
fuel requirement is a little larger for the 
combination of 32 degrees and a 12 
mile wind than it is for zero tempera- 
ture and a 3 mile wind. 

Second is use of one or more trees 
close to the house to keep the roof cool 
especially during hot summer after- 
noons. If the foliage of the tree shades 
the roof and the west wall, their tem- 
perature may be held down as much as 
20 to 40 degrees. This helps to 
eliminate the well-known “attic fur- 
nace’. Under extreme conditions in 
the hot sun, rooftop temperatures of 
170 degrees have been recorded. By 
use of trees that shed their leaves, the 
house will get the fuel benefits of the 
sun in the winter when it needs it most. 

Third, even on a lot that only slopes 
slightly, protection from very early 
frosts can be obtained by hedges or 
others means to guide the coldest air 
away from vegetable or flower gardens. 
Early frosts travel close to the ground, 
from the highest to the lowest point, 
and settle at the lowest level. Some- 
times this cold strata of air is no more 
than 3 inches abow® the ground. 

Fourth js by“Building an outdoor 
living room around or near a tree close 
to the house to afford shade and to cool 
the ground during the day. This also 
helps to keep the ground temperature 
warmer on cool nights. Here is a 
typical case on a relatively cool after- 
noon in August: Temperature at a 
height of 6 feet in the shade 77 degrees, 
a concrete walk in the sun 95 degrees, 
a roof 110 degrees. Short grass in the 
sun had a temperature of 88 degrees. 

Fifth, use of vines on trellises over 
windows helps to keep the hot sun out 
of the house during the heat of the day 
in summer and yet allows it to shine 
inside in the winter. Vines that shed 
their leaves will accomplish this. 

Sixth, use of walks and terraces with 
materials such as concrete laid in small 


squares, flagstone or brick, with grass 
growing between them will keep them 
cooler in summer and prevent over- 
heating of the air directly above. Grass 
temperatures in the sun are cooler than 
a solid walk. 

Seventh, hedges will keep much of 
the heat of paved roads, streets, and 
sidewalks off the lot, filter out dust, 
and absorb noise. On the leeward side 
of a belt of trees dust counts may be 
reduced by as much as 75 per cent. 

Eighth, strong winds will evaporate 
the moisture from the soil much faster 
than still air. Control of the winds by 
various planting devices will help to 
control the evaporation, and reduce the 
amount of water necessary. 

Ninth, by proper planning, the 
grounds can be planted in such a way 
that parts of them will be protected 
from the hot sun in the summer yet 
receive the full strength of the winter 
sun, thus affording a measure of out- 
side coolness and warmth when you 
want them. 

Tenth, the sun rises in the northeast 
in summer and in the southeast in win- 
ter. By arrangement of plantings to 
take advantage of the sun’s position at 
various times of the year, you can 
derive a greater measure of its ad- 
vantages and at the same time to 
considerable extent be relieved of its 
disadvantages. 

“Climatic control by planting is 
new,” Mr. Ilgenfritz said. “While 
nurserymen and others have long used 
some of the devices mentioned to im- 
prove the livability of the home and 
its surroundings, a great field 1S open- 
ing up to coordinate local measure- 
ments of prevailing winds, tem- 
peratures, rainfall, sun position and 
other natural phenomena with plant- 
ings, which, in addition to beauty, will 
insure greater comfort and economy 
for many home owners.”’ 


7 7 7 


Farm Future Solid 
| per though the agricultural out- 


look is unpredictable, a severe drop 
in prices is unlikely soon, and consumer 
demands for Florida products should 
continue at a high level, Florida county 
and home demonstration agents were 
told during their annual conference at 
the University of Florida. 

The speaker was Dr. Wm. I. Myers, 
dean of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell university and well known 
economist. He added that consumers 
are buying more carefully and have 
stopped buying at any price. 

His talk was part of the discussions 
before the agents on the situation and 
outlook, new developments of interest 
to farm families, and adjustments al- 
ready made or needed. Speakers in- 
cluded staff members of the United 
States department of agriculture, the 
University of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension service and Experiment station, 
industry leaders and others. 

The agents checked on their progress 
during the past year and made plans to 
render wider service to Florida farm 
families during the coming twelve 
months. 





Vitamins Grow Hogs 


(Continued on Page 21) 

has been shown to need vitamins A, 
D, thiamine, riboflavin, choline, and 
folic acid in the ration. Other vita- 
mins which have been shown to be 
needed by the pig for growth un- 
doubtedly will be shown to be needed 
by the sow when studies on them are 
made. 

A borderline deficiency of any vita- 
min may exist without the pig show- 
ing any of the symptoms known for 
each individual deticiency. In that 
case, poor gains and expensive gains 
will be experienced by the farmer. 
Good rations are cheap as compared to 
poor rations because bigger gains, a 
larger pig crop, and larger pigs at 
weaning time compensate for the extra 
cost involved. 

Work at Washington State college 
showed that pigs fed a purified ration 
without any B-complex vitamins did 
not show any vitamin deficiency 
symptoms. The pigs just failed to 
grow and looked like runts. When all 


-- 


Just call me “Shorty’’—lack of minerals in my 
feed is what made a short-legged runt of me. 


vitamins were lacking, the nutrition 
level of the pig was so low that the 
animal failed to grow and develop in- 
dividual vitamin deficiency symp- 
toms. 

It should be emphasized that under 
farm conditions, one usually will not 
find a single vitamin deficiency. In 
most every case, there will exist a mul- 
tiple deficiency evidenced by a com- 
bination of symptoms described for 
the various single vitamins, or it may 
be something entirely different. Con- 
ditions such as unthriftiness, reduced 
appetite, and poor growth are common 
to malnutrition in general. 
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quarters, lack of care, improper breed- 
ing practices, etc., also produce ani- 
mals that will do poorly. 

Use of lush green pasture will mini- 
mize vitamin deficiencies, with swine 
to a minimum. Whether the animal 
protein factor or factors will be of 
benefit to swine on pasture still re- 
mains to be found out. However, 
what many people think is pasture, is 
in most instances, no more than an 
exercise yard for pigs. Pasture needs 
to be kept short, lush, green, and leafy 
if it is to be of much material value. 
Tall, dried, and semi-green pasture is 
not much good. In areas where the 
pasture season is of short duration, 
green, leafy alfalfa hay needs to be used 
as a pasture substitute. High quality 
pasture also supplies minerals and pro- 
teins, which cuts down on the amount 
of these nutrients which needs to be 
fed to swine. 

Prospective herd replacement gilts 
should be fed differently and much 
better than pigs being fattened for 
market. The ration fed a pig during 
growth, from weaning to breeding 
age, has a very important bearing on 
the results obtained many months later 
during conception (settling), repro- 
duction, and lactation (milking abil- 
ity). 

A farmer who feeds his herd re- 
placement gilts and other market hogs 
together may run into difficulties in 
his breeding program. In too many 
cases, all the pigs are fed together, and 
when they all reach market weight, 
the herd replacement gilts are sorted 
out. That procedure is all right if ex- 
cellent rations are fed during growth. 
However, a farmer usually cannot 
afford to feed the most expensive and 
highly nutritious rations to pigs that 
are going to be sold as market hogs. 
The best rations, adequate nutrition- 
ally, usually can be afforded only for 
breeding or prospective breeding ani- 
mals. 

For greatest economy one should 
sort out his prospective herd replace- 
ment gilts shortly after weaning and 
feed them excellent rations during 
their growing period. This will pay 
big dividends later by having gilts 
that will not only settle quickly, but 


PUT -MORE WATER 


FASTER AND CHEAPER 
WITH BARNES “33,000 for 1 Pumps 
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The best pipe and the best sprinklers of an irrigation 
system are useless without a pump to supply the water. 
And unless the pump equals the pipe and sprinklers in 
quality and performance, the system will fall short of 


doing the job. 


Buy the Barnes “33,000 for 1” Pumps for the heart of 
your system. No better pumps can be had for love or 
money. They'll put more water where you want it — 
faster and cheaper. They deliver 33,000 gallons (41% tank 
cars) of water on one gallon of gas. That’s amazing 
operating economy! They are self-priming and fast prim- 
ing! Heavy duty body for less wear. Non-clogging im- 
peller for non-stop operation. And a special superseal 
that prevents air and water leaks — keeps pump at tip- 
top efficiency. Buying a pump? Then by all means send 


for the Barnes Pump Catalog. Write: 


Barnes Manufacturing Co. ¢ Mansfield, Ohio 


Precision Water Control Products for Over 50 Years 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


Of course, along with good feeding gilts that will farrow large litters and 
practices, good swine management Wean a high percentage of their pigs. 
should also be followed. Disease, filthy (Continued from Page 9) 


Barnes has an outstanding and full line of 
water systems, too — deep and shallow-well 
types with capacities up to 6800 G.P.H. 


BARNES PUMPS 


DEALERS for FLORIDA WEST COAST 
line of Barnes Irrigation Pumps 


BUSHNELL — CECIL LORD — with discharge pressures up to 
PLANT CITY —QJ S. CARTER 60 Ibs. 
WINTER HAVEN—R. R. VAN FLEET DISTRIBUTORS: 
DADE CIT Y — MARSHALL AUTON Jacksonville, Florida 
ST. PET E— PINELLAS MACHINE CO. J. G. Christopher Co. 
BAR TOW — TATE PHILLIPS HDWE. CO. Tampa, Florida 


Hillsboro Pump & Irrigation Co., Inc., 960 Twiggs Street 
Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Peninsula Supply Co. 

Orlando, Florida 
D. E. Fishback & Sons, 76 West Concord Street 
Sarasota, Florida 
Southern Supply Co. 








FROM 5,000 TO 96,000 G.P.H. 
Take your pick from the complete 


IRRIGATION CO.INC. 


HILLSBORO PUMP & 


960 TWIGGS STREET TELEPHONE 2-1280 
TAMPA - FLORIDA 
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\ coi. Campaign Pushes Sale of Pork 








YOUR BEST BUY IS 








Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate 
in the world. 


Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen is 100 per cent 
nitrate, 


Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains about 35‘: sodium 
oxide (Na,O). This acts like potash (K2O) and helps 
to make the phosphate in the soil more available. 


lodine. Chilean Nitrate contains iodine to help meet 
the needs of plants, animals, and human beings. 


Other Plant Food Elements. Chilean Nitrate 
contains small quantities of other elements that con- 
tribute to strong, healthy plant growth, such as manga- 
nese, potassium, magnesium, boron, calcium. iron, 
sulphur, copper and zine. 


Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate comes in free- 
flowing pellets — easy to handle and to apply in any 


distributor. 


Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate is immediately and 
completely available. 


Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps keep the soil sweet. 


Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate has been proved by 
more than 100 years of research and practical farm 
experience. 


Doubly Profitable—Economieal. Chilean 
Nitrate improves the quality of crops as well as the 
yield. Consistently excellent effect of heavy applica- 
tions year after year upon crop and soil alike makes 
it an outstandingly profitable and economical nitrate 
for every need and purpose. 


@ Natural Chilean Nitrate is now back in 
full supply. Specify it by name when you 
order your fertilizer. 


UNCLE NATCHEL SAYS: 


“It was — dry in our district couple years 
back, and we had trouble with corn firing. Well, 
next season was just as dry, but one farmer try 


something. Ile topdress some of his corn with 200 pound natchel 
soda. Then some rows he put 500 pound on, and some rows he 
don’t put any on. ‘Turns out the corn without no soda fires bad, 
and the rows with 200 pound of soda fires 


some. But the corn that get 500 pound don’t 
fire at all! That's how come we find out that 
firing trouble was on account them plants 
need nitrogen and not on account it was dry.” 


CHILEAN NITRATEYZSODA 


C4018 WHY | 












Aim is Sound Market, Best 


D' CLINING wholesale and retail pork 
prices and increasing numbers of 
hogs coming to market have stimulated 
great interest in the nationwide pork 
promotion being sponsored by all seg- 
ments of the livestock and meat indus- 
try. 

“For example,” the American Meat 
institute points out, “12/16 lb. pork 
loins at wholesale the first of Novem- 
ber, according to government reports, 
average 33 per cent below the summer 
peak prices and are about 40 per cent 
below the peak prices of the summer 
of 1948. Hams ready for smoking have 
dropped an average of 31 per cent from 
the peak of last summer and about 37 
per cent from the summer peak of 
1948.” 

“These prices, which are repre- 
sentative of others, indicate that pork 
is plentiful and a good value; points 
which are receiving major emphasis in 
the promotion plans.” 

Meetings are being held all over the 
country by farm organizations, agri- 
cultural college livestock experts, meat 
packers, retailer organizations, and 
others, to explain the purposes of the 
promotion, how the aims are being 
accomplished, and what individual local 
groups can do to help. 

Reasons and background for the 
pork promotion and the methods by 
which the program is being accom- 
plished were discussed at a meeting held 
in Chicago of the Illinois Agricultural 
association, the largest single com- 
ponent of the American Farm Bureau 
federation in the country. Speakers 
were Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the George M. Lewis, 
director of the American Meat Insti- 
tute’s department of marketing; Ver- 
non E. Schwaegerle, advertising man- 
ager for the institute; M. O. Cullen, 
director of meat merchandising of the 
National Live Stock and Meat board; 
and Redman B. Davis, director of in- 
formation for the meat board. 


association; 


Three charts have been developed by 
members of the joint committee in 
charge of the promotion, for use in 
meetings to explain the program and 
develop interest in it. The first gives 
reasons for a pork promotion, as fol- 


Price, and Feed Utilization 


lows: There is at present a record peace- 
time hog crop—amounting to about 
96 million head. Hog marketings, ac- 
cording to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, will be up 15 per 
cent during the next twelve months, 
as compared with a year earlier. A 
substantial increase in hog 
marketings is expected during the next 
four months. Consequently, pork will 
be plentiful, with a wide variety of 
cuts being available. It is highly nutri- 
tious, and should be often. 
Finally, there is a record stock of feed 
grains, which should be marketed in 
the natural and most economical way 
—as meat on the hoof. 


The second chart enumerates the 
various groups supporting the program, 


seasonal 


served 


and lists the advertising media being 
used. At the time when pork supplies 
will be greatest—in December and 
January—advertisements appear 
in top national magazines. Additional 
advertising messages will appear in 
more than 250 newspapers in 181 cities 
throughout the country. Altogether, 
it is estimated that there will be 75 


will 


million advertising messages about pork 
in magazines and newspapers. Pork 
also will be featured on the radio and 
in newspaper food and homemakers’ 
pages. 

The third lists 
for local action to promote the pork 


chart suggestions 
Loc al 
retailers, hotel and restaurant opera 
tors will be urged to feature pork with 
the help of posters available to them. 
Another that calls be 
made on local newspaper editors and 


merchandising program. meat 


suggestion 1s 


radio station managers to feature sto 


ries and announcements available on 


the program. 


Farm organizations are encourag 
ing the orderly marketing of hogs at 
desirable weights, to avoid excess pro- 
duction of lard and heavy 


fatty cuts 


Everyone is urged to point out to 
friends and neighbors the advantages 
of pork and pork products as a good, 
economical 
ents. 


source of essential 
Finally, the 
presented to all interested groups, in- 
cluding cooking schools, which are 


being urged to feature pork and lard 


nutri 


program 1s being 





IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Free Engineered Layouts on Steel or Aluminum 


AMES QUICK COUPLED LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
FLEX-O-SEAL LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
IN PLAIN OR PERFORATED 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE and POMONA DEEP WELL 
TURBINE PUMPS 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 


Since 1865 
MILL SUPPLIES and MACHINERY 


TAMPA, FLA. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 








Chimney Corner 


(Continued from Page 3) 
is little wonder that the average 
American, especially when incited to 
protest by wiley agitators, should be 
so badly misinformed regarding the 
distribution of wealth in this country. 





GROVE OWNERS 
IT’S HERE! 


THE NEW MODEL 
JOHN DEERE 
A. O. TRACTOR 
AND JOHN DEERE 
OFFSET GROVE 
TRACTOR 


We can't tell you of all the many advantages 
of this new tractor and harrow. Let us 
demonstrate this fine modern equipment on 
your own grove so we can prove to you its 
SUPERIORITY. NO OBLIGATION. 


J. B. Hardin Hardware, Inc. 
2209 E. BROADWAY — TAMPA 
DAN WILBANKS, V. P. & Gen. Mer. 


Wilbanks Farm Supply Co. 


FT. MYERS 














fe 

Ordinary Kinds 
Hybrid vigor makes 
the plants grow fast- 
er, bear earlier and 
for a longer season. 

Setter quality too! 
Smooth, Round, Scariet-Red and Delicious 
Thick-meated heavy fruits lb. or more each), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonderful 
for salads, canning and every family use—profit- 
able to grow for market. Excels on stakes or grown 
naturally. Offer good for limited time only —send 
stamp for postage and we'!! mail you 10seeds FREE. 
Or, to have more plants: 30 seeds 35c; 100 seeds $1. 

Also Free W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee 649 Burpee Bui.ding 
C Oe PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 





Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE 
PIPE 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 
For Immediate Delivery 
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It is up to every informed citizen to 
talk with his neighbors and call atten- 
tion to the fact that here in these 
United States every one of us 
privileges not to be found elsewhere 
and that our future safety lies in keep- 
ing our nation strong by protecting 
the laws under which we live and work 
and fighting 
for the princi- 
ples on which 
laws 


has 


those 
stand. 
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“All South” Ration® 
Record Milk Maker‘ 


OUTHERN dairy cows can “‘live at 

home” and like it—and also hold up 
their milk flow—according to feeding 
experiments the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture has been making 
with funds provided under the Re- 
search and Marketing act. 

An all-Southern dairy ration, com- 
posed exclusively of by-products from 
Southern crops, was devised by the 
bureau of dairy industry and the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion. This included dried citrus pulp, 
dried sweet potatoes, peanut meal, and 
cottonseed meal. This was fed in com- 
parison with a standard grain mixture 
of ground corn, oats, peanut meal and 
cottonseed meal. 

The by-product ration cost a little 
more than $75 a ton, the grain mixture 
a little less than $95. Each of the two 
herds had alfalfa and corn silage. Using 
the by-products ration, one herd pro- 
duced milk at a feed cost of $2.72 a 
hundredweight, and another herd for 
$3.05. Feeding the grain ration in- 
creased the cost per 100 pounds of 
milk to $3.15 and $3.40 in the compet- 
ing herds. 

There was only a tenth of a pound 
difference in production between the 
two groups, but the slight difference 
was in favor of the cows on the by- 
products mixture, says the bureau. 
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Will Export Oranges 


Kino Production and Marketing ad- 
ministration of the United States 
department of agriculture has an- 
nounced that it will develop a program 
to encourage exports of oranges from 
the United States to European coun- 
tries eligible to receive aid under the 
Foreign Assistance act of 1948. The 
program will provide for payments up 
to one-half ct the f.a.s. United States 
port price (computed before deduction 
of such payment). A_ near-record 
production of oranges is in prospect 
this season, and the program will assist 
in marketing the crop. 

Announcements containing full de- 
tails of this program are being mailed 
soon to all known shippers and pro- 
cessors of citrus fruit. 

yy? 

Spring time means cleaning time. 
Don’t spoil it by burning trash where 
it may start a brush, grass or woods fire, 
which may destroy thousands of dol- 
lars worth of timber, property, and 
even lives. 
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At end of World War I it was esti- 
mated that a farm worker could pro- 
duce enough to support himself and 
nine other persons. 


For 
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Gop Insurance 
, that pays off 
year after year... 


Irrigate with Transite Pipe 


_ SHOW that irrigation is an 
investment that pays off in health- 
ier trees, better fruit and higher yields 
—not only during seasons of below- 
normal rainfall but under average con- 
ditions as well. For even during a nor- 
mal year, nature seldom distributes 
rainfall so that crops can derive maxi- 
mum benefit throughout the growing 
season. 


At minimum cost, a Transite* Pipe 
irrigation system assures these benefits 
of adequate moisture conditions, year 
after year. Here are some of the reasons 
why: 

Low Installation Cost—Light 
weight and long 13-foot sections make 
Transite Pipe easy to handle and in- 
stall. Factory-made Simplex Couplings 
assure rapid assembly on the job. 

High water-carrying capacity — 
The smooth interior of Transite Pipe 
provides maximum flow of water at 


OHNS -MANVILLE 


be 


PRODUCTS 


minimum pumping costs. Its asbestos- 
cement composition makes this pipe 
immune to tuberculation (the internal 
corrosion that cuts down pressure and 
flow capacity, and increases power con- 
sumption). 

Corrosion-resistant—Transite can- 
not rust, is highly resistant to corrosive 
soils that attack other pipe materials. 
Numerous installations in both acid 
and alkaline soils have proved its 
ability to resist corrosion through the 
years. 

Made of asbestos and cement — 
You can count on a Transite Pipe irri- 
gation system for long, dependable 
service because it is a Johns-Manville 
asbestos-cement product—the same pipe 
that is serving as water mains in thou- 
sands of cities and towns. 

’ ’ ’ 
For further details, address Johns- 
Manville, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
Ga., or Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Transite is a Jobns-Manville registered trade mark 


Johns-Manville 


TRNSNE PUE 


i 
for Underground Irrigation Lines 
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Tobacco from 

untreated and D-D 

treated parts of the same \ 
6 i 

difference D-D makes in leaf quantity and 





quality! Note the healthy, wide-ranging 
root system of the nematode-free plant 


IF you control the 
soil NEMATODES that cut plant growth. 


Check your land now for nematode damage. Dig up a few 
roots in a section that produced poorly this year. Look for 
galls, knots, and small stunted roots . . . sure evidence that 
nematodes are in your soil. 


D-D* kins NEMATODES! 


PONT | aed 
W. 8. Miller and Sons, of Attapulgus, 


planted the first tobacco farm in the area 








In 1949 D-D was used successfully in every 
tobacco-gréwing area in the South. Some of 
your neighbors banked bigger checks be- 
cause of D-D fumigation. 





Start with your seed beds. Don't take a 
chance with nematode-infested plants. In 
the Florida-Georgia area, nematodes are 
found even in virgin soil. D-D is easy to 
use and economical—requires no elaborate 36 years ago 
of root knot 


had to abandon it because 


equipment. 

Home Gardens Flourish after D-D treat- Me. Miller aay: “Wien DD Seame 
. watlable, we began using it to control nema 

ment because areas used for vegetables and silien anit greet euseees, Maw we ese DD 

flowers abound in nematodes. With D-D on all 200 acres. Yields are consistently high 

you'll grow more and bigger plants this up to 1600 lbs. per acre.” 


for the same gardening effort 
i fumigant, Reg U. S. Pat. Off 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Orlando + Houston « St.Louis + Chicago + Cleveland «+ Boston «+ Detroit + Charlotte 


year 


*D-D, a x 











FREE D-D Tobacco Bulletin ... giving the facts, 
and economical methods of applying D-D 


-—--————~—--—- MAIL THE COUPON ----- 











| SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Florida Distributors | 
| Walker Fertilizer Company, Orlando, Fiorida, or | 
l Kilgore Company, Plant City, Florida | 
1 \@ 2 Please send “More Tobacco With D-D” | 
| \ the bulletin that describes nematode control. | 
| \ an Please have your representative call. l 
| Name 
; Address | 
I | 
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When writing to advertisers please mention the FLoripA GROWER 








YOU ARE INVITED To VISIT 
SUGARLAND RANCH 


(LOCATED ON U.S. No. 27, ONE MILE WEST OF CLEWISTON) 


Brahman, Bratord, Brahorn, Charbra, 
and Brangus bull calves for sale. 


U. S. SUGAR CORPORATION 
CLEWISTON 


FLORIDA 
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By JosepH R. Sasser 
United States Soil Conservation Service 


Conserving Soil and Water | 
! 





N ESTIMATED crowd of 2,500 
Alabama and Florida farmers last 
month witnessed the one-day “Save 
Our Soil” operation on the 40 acre 
farm of Holly and Day Boatwright, 
brothers, who farm in the Popular Dell 
community of Escambia county. The 
event was sponsored by the Perdido 
River Soil Conservation district and 
the Atmore Alabama Chamber of 
commerce. More than 2 miles of ter- 
races were constructed during the day 
with small equipment available local- 
ly in the community. Winter cover 
crops were seeded, pastures fertilized 
and seeded, water disposal areas for ter- 
races were sodded, and two contour 
fences were built separating 
land from sloping cropland. John 
Sherril, Jr., local chairman of the 
planning committee, said the event 
should prove valuable to other small 
farmers of the area in demonstrating 
what is needed to properly conserve 
soil and water in Northwest Florida. 
7 7 7 

V. E. Whitehurst and Sons have re- 
cently completed the long range soil 
and water conservation plan on their 
tarm near Raleigh in Levy Soil Conser- 
vation district. Horace Hull, United 


steep 


States Soil Convervation Service tech- 
nician with office at Williston, assisted 
in making the farm conservation plan. 





ae 


Paces 


Hairy Indigo was seeded for summer cover crop 
in soil and moisture conservation on 530 acres 


near Clermont owned by Chester C. Fosgate 
Dale Foster, a rancher of DeSoto 
county, cooperating with the Peace 


River Soil Conservation district, be- 
lieves that 30 feet wide “bedding” of 
low wet lands affords better pasture 
grass cover. “During wet seasons the 
cattle have higher dry ground to lay 
on at night and during extremely dry 
seasons, I notice that the ‘bedded’ areas 
have greener grass due to better root 
development”, he said. Foster has de- 
veloped extensive pasture acreage in 
this manner in the flatwoods and 
prairie soils on his ranch. He was as- 
sisted by Leroy Fortner of Arcadia, 
local work unit conservationist, in 
planning and applying his land use 
program. 
y 7 7 

H. E. VanArsdall, district conser- 
vationist, with office at Lake City, re- 
ports that farmers cooperating with 
their local districts in the North-cen- 
tral part of the state have planted 
more Lupine for winter cover this fall 
than at any time previous. Seed is 
more plentiful this year”, he said, 
“and farmer-cooperators are seeing 


that aside from the soil conserving 


qualities of this plant, row crop yields 





are materially increased when a crop 
of lupine is turned under”, he added. 
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Three-acre water conservation pond of Elmer 
Duff, Lakeland, waters 220-acres of citrus grove. 
It’s good fishing with game bream and bass. 

Soil Conservation Service techni- 


cians in the Seminole Conservation 
district are busy making surveys in the 
truck crop area west of Sanford. In 
the past, many farmers have suffered 
crop loss due to highwater and the en- 
gineering surveys will determine the 
best methods for handling surplus 
water during the wet season. R. E. 
Witherell, District Conservationist at 
Orlando, is directing the operations. 
The survey was requested by the Sem- 
inole county commissioners and was 
approved by the local Soil Conserva- 
tion District board. C. A. Wales, of 
Sanford, is board chairmar 


Sugarland Tests 


(Continued from Page 10 
experiments include breeding Charolais 
bulls to Brahman cows, and native and 
Brahman cows to Hereford, 
and Shorthorn bulls. 

Sugarland has a half dozen bulls of 
which they justly proud. 
Among these is Albacrata, Jr., grand- 
son of Aristocrata and the great cow 
Alabama, granddam of King Grey, the 
bull that sold for $15 In a four 
generation pedigree, this bull trac es to 
five imported animals. Albacrata, Jr. 
was calved fours years ago this month. 
Another is Harry’s Son, fix 


Angus, 


can be 


000 


e yecr old 
chief herd sire of the ranch. A pride 
among cows on the ranch is Martine’s 
Gold, five years old, considered one of 
top cows of the Brahman breed. 

In a recent tour and demonstration 
conducted by Hendry County Agent 
H. L. (Rosy) Johnson, over the Sugar- 
land ranch, 150 Florida 
ranchers and others rambled over the 
pastures and got a good close-up of 
operations. We saw grass higher than 
a man on a horse. Particularly inter- 
esting were the developments in para, 
pangola, and lemon grasses. 

Some cattlemen questioned Sugar- 
land’s grass program which has called 


more than 


for little or nothing in the way of 
fertilizer. By the standards of 
Florida ranches, the amount of ferti- 
lizer used by Sugarland is truly next 
to nothing. But, of course, 
land can not be accurately compared 
to other Florida ranch land. To that 
question Crochet answered: ‘We do 
not say we could not be wrong—but 
we do know that Sugarland has con- 
sistently operated in the black, and 
profits have increased steadily. 


some 


Glades 














Sugarland presents a unique picture 
of a ranch actively engaged in raising 
cattle for profit and at the same time 
being able to conduct extensive exper- 
iments which produce additional profit 
and which will prove valuable to the 
industry as a whole. 
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Future Farmers Gain 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Gainesville; Dr. E. W. Garris, teacher 
trainer, from the University of Florida; 
A. R. Cox, state executive secretary of 
the Future Farmers; and from Hillsbor- 
ough county; Crockett Farnell, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools; Frank 
Whitton, chapter advisor of Wimauma; 
Clifford Walker, Farm and Home ad- 
ministrator; and D. A. Storms, county 
director vocational agriculture. 

Hillsborough county Future Farmers 
making the trip were: Carl Lentz of 
the Brandon chapter; LaRue Bell, Wal- 
ter Earnest, Lawrence Carlton, Jimmy 
Morgan, William Miller, Alvin Futch, 
William Futch, Raymond Futch of the 
Plant City chapter; Dale Carter of the 
Pinecrest chapter; Donald Plunket of 
the Turkey Creek chapter; and Ken- 
neth Simmons, Barry Branch, Joey 
Ross, Jerry Holland, Sebrone Denson, 
Lee Warren, Maxie Tatom, Freddie 
Morriss, Travis Morgan of the Wima- 
uma chapter. 
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Vitamins Grow Hogs 


(Continued from Page 17) 

If gilts are farrowing small litters 
and losing most of their pigs before 
weaning time and you think the fault 
is nutritional, don’t blame the ration 
fed during gestation and lactation— 
but check back and see if the ration 
during their growth perice was ade- 
quate. Breeding animals should always 
be fed good well-balanced rations and 
not just after they are bred or have 
farrowed a litter. By then, the gilts 
may be so depleted that it is too late 
to build them up by a good ration to 
the point of raising large, healthy lit- 
ters of pigs. 

+ 
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Flower Growers Get 
$2,000,000 Crop 


ROSS returns to Lee County gladio- 

lus growers for the 1948-49 crop 
amounted to $2,600,000 or $466,000 
more than they received for their 1947- 
48 crop, although their 1948-49 acre- 
age was 500 short of their acreage in 
the preceding season, according to 
County Agent C. P. Heuck. 

From 2,000 acres they harvested and 
shipped 4,000,000 dozen glads in 1948- 
49, as compared with the 4,447,000 
dozen they harvested from 2,500 acres 
in the preceding season. 

Prices received for glads during the 
1948-49 season were considerably high- 
er than were received in 1947-48, the 
higher prices being due in large part 
to the California freeze. Despite the 
destruction of crops by freezing 
weather in California, however, supplies 
of glads during the 1948-49 season 
sometimes exceeded demand, because 
unusually warm winter weather in 
Florida hastened maturity of the spikes 
here. (Plantings usually are “stagger- 
ed” here so they will produce spikes 
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Ga Comatoes 
$0 Goes FLAVORSEAL 






W...(t's PORTABLE | 
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Now, at last tomato packers who follow the deal 
from one state to another can take their own complete 


Flavorseal line with them. 


These compact units, a product of fmc engineering 
and design, have a capacity of up to three carloads per 
day. The equipment can be moved easily and installed 
quickly. Because of its in-line arrangement, it is con- 
venient to operate and requires only a minimum of 


space. 


Each tomato is thoroughly washed, dried, Flavor- 
sealed, sized* and graded in one quick, efficient 


operation. 


So, for efficient Flavorseal operation any- 


where, at any time, be sure to see the new portable fmc 
For full details write: 


Flavorseal line. 


1.—FLAVORSEAL SPRAY APPLICATOR 
2.—FLAVORSEAL BEING APPLIED 


* SIZER NOT SHOWN 











FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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CONTAINERS — That's our Business! 
Manufacturers of 
WIREBOUND BOXES 
in NAIL PACKAGES 
ian. HAMPERS 


MILLS 
AT 








Pi == = NOCATEE, FLORIDA 
MANATEE, FLORIDA 
NOCATEE - MANATEE CRATE COMPANY 
over a long period under normal early May, reaching its peak in January 


weather conditions. ) 
Harvest of the 1948-49 crop began 
in early November and continued to 


and February. Of the 4,000,000 dozen 
shipped, 3,000,000 dozen went by rail, 
960,000 by truck, and 40,000 dozen 





LAKELAND, 





FLORIDA 













As Always 
/ / IN MIAMI 
4 Its REST ASSURED 
at 
; ie 
‘ EC Comedro Hole 


Coffee Shop and Cocktail Lounge 
Air Conditioned 
Joe H. Adams, Manager 





by air express, Mr. Heuck reported. 

Growers were in August making 
preparations for planting their 1949-50 
crops. 
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With the ending of 1949, growers 
can look back on a year of prosperity 
for most Florida Agriculture. 1950 is 
still a question But. CAREFUL 


growers of all crops can look forward 


to continued prosperity. 


NACO Fertilizer and Services can 
and will be an important factor in plan- 


ning your prosperity for the year ahead. 


Call on us to do our part — 


CO 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 








ANNOUNCING 


THE 1950 PREMIUM LIST 


for the Florida State Fair 





will be sent out soon 


WRITE for your copy now. 


FLORIDA STATE FAIR and GASPARILLA ASSN. 
P.O. BOX 1231 © TAMPA, FLORIDA 








State News 


(Continued from Page 11) 

The new $400,000 Florida Citrus 
building in Winter Haven has recently 
been completed. Still vacant is the 
large citrus museum which will 
eventually be filled with exhibits from 
all sections of Florida. The 1800-seat 
auditorium was recently used for a 
community concert. 

ae 

Florida canners, alarmed at the re- 
cent coal and steel strikes pointed out 
that the conflicts up north present a 
“definite threat” to the citrus canning 
industry of Florida. They urged that 
pressure be brought to bear az the top 
levels to do everything possible to 
break up the strikes. It was pointed 
out that while some of the larger Flor- 
ida can manufacturers might have 
sizeable supplies on hand, these would 
not give the canners enough assurance 
of a steady supply. Canners said even 
a week’s shortage of cans would cause 
fruit to “back up” and collide with 
other varieties. 

ae 

The first car of marsh seedless grape- 
fruit shipped from the Cocoa area of 
the Indian River section averaged 
$6.75. The fruit was picked from the 
J. J. Scott groves on Merritt Island and 
brought about $4.25 on the tree. The 
E. P. Porcher Estate packing house 
shipped the fruit. 

ey 

A 6 inch rain in the Homestead area 
drowned more than 1000 acres of 
tomatoes and approximately 100 acres 
of string beans. This estimate was 
made by C. S. Phillips, manager of the 
Florida City State Farmers market. 
From 500 to 800 acres of pineland 
tomatoes came through unhurt, Phil- 
lips believed. Growers in the Home- 
stead area are expected to put out about 
13,000 acres of tomatoes this season. 

7 r 7 

Pasco Packing company has an- 
nounced that the company will pay 
$1.10 per box for lower-grade fruit, 
and up to $1.20 for premium fruit. 
The prices are on a “delivered in’’ basis. 
The announcement came after Florida 
Mutual set a minimum of $1.10 for 
fruit to canneries. Pasco Packing Co. 
is not a member of the Mutual. 
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Can Unpacker and 
Feeder Perfected 


ANS SHIPPED in bags can be un- 
C packed and fed at speeds up to 1000 
per minute by one operator on a ma- 
chine recently perfected by Skinner 
Machinery company of Dunedin. The 
can unpacker and feeder is designed to 
unload cans of all sizes layer by layer 
and send them on their way to filling 
machines. 

This unpacker and feeder enables one 
or two people to perform a job that 
formerly required four or more work- 
ers. It is claimed that the operators are 
never rushed and it is easy to keep pace 
with the closing machine, regardless of 
its speed. While the unpacker is not 
entirely automatic, it does perform 
practically 90% of the work, it is 
claimed. 

The feeder part of the machine is 
entirely automatic and can be furnished 
with either right or left hand delivery. 


The automatic feeding device and the 
conveyor belt leading to it are operated 
by a fractional horsepower motor. 

While the Can unpacker and feeder 
is offered as a single synchronized unit, 
it may also be had in separate units, for 
those who desire to purchase the un- 
packer alone. 

With use of lithographed cans rapid- 
ly increasing, there is an advantage in 
buying cans in paper bags, or con- 
tainers. Possibility of damage to the 
cans is reduced to a minimum, and a 
supply of cans can be stored by the can- 
ner against future needs. Through use 
of this unit, cans reach the filling and 
closing machines untouched by hands 
and, therefore, free from contamination 
that might result from that source. 

The machine occupies a floor space 
of only 3 feet by 10 feet. As soon as 
it is uncrated and plugged in to the 
electric line it is ready to operate. 
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Polk Youth Fair Set 


— Polk County Youth Fair as- 
sociation completed plans for the 
Third Annual Polk County Youth fair 
to be held December 9 and 10 at the 
Bartow Livestock and Crop pavilion. 

From reports submitted and analyzed 
from all parts of the county this 
promises to be the greatest show, both 
in numbers of livestock and products 
of homemaking ever to be presented 
in a Youth show in the state of Florida. 
The huge Livestock pavilion and girl’s 
display building will be decorated from 
outside and inside with fair regalia and 
overflowing with the fine products pro- 
duced by the boys and girls of Polk 
county. 

These two days will be packed with 
work, fun, excitement, expectancy 
from the youth who have spent a year 
of owning, feeding, grooming, reduc 
ing, making, and constructing the 
products that will be displayed and 
judged at this exhibition. Forrest 
McCullors, agriculture teacher at Ft. 
Meade, is general chairman and in 
charge of arrangements succeeding 
Harper Kendrick, 
agent. 


ASSISTANT county 


Hospitable Beauty 


Gu County folks are out to 
make their county one of the most 
beautiful in Florida. 

Members of Gulf County home 
demonstration clubs and the Wewa- 
hitchka Women’s club have been car- 
rying on a campaign to beautify their 
homes, the city hall at Wewahitchka, 
and highways leading into this city, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Wilma A. Revell, Gulf 
home agent. 

Eight hundred and fifty Paul's 
Scarlet rose plants have been set out 
along the highways here, sixty azaleas 
have been planted in the triangle 
formed by highways leading into the 
city, the city hall grounds have been 
landscaped and planted to shrubs and 
flowers, and hundreds of azaleas and 
roses have been planted in yards 
throughout the county. 

Members of the Wewahitchka City 
council, Women’s club, Home Dem 
onstration clubs, and many town and 
city families are cooperating in the 
movement to make Gulf one of the 
state’s most beautiful counties, Mrs. 


Revell said . 





Want Farmers to Get 
Blue Lupine Planted 


——— in forty-three Florida 
counties have been urged by the 
State Agricultural Extension Service to 
plant blue lupine cover crops this fall 
to improve their soil. 

“Some farmers were disappointed 
with their production of green manure 
and seed last season as growth of blue 
lupine was reduced by fungous diseases, 
but we believe that disease damage will 
be much less severe during a normal 
winter, and we are hoping that they 
will plant good acreage to the crop this 
season,” Extension Agronomist Russell 
Henderson explains. 

In the fall of 1948, 2,997 farmers in 
forty-three Florida counties—mostly 
in northern Florida—planted more 
than 80,000 acres to blue lupine under 
the Agricultural Conservation pro- 
gram. They received financial assistance 
from the ACP in buying their seed and 
also for fertilizing their crops, if they 
applied fertilizer. They will receive 
similar assistance if they plant the crop 
this season. There will also be a support 
price for blue lupine seed produced and 
harvested. 

Acreage planted in 1948 was con- 
siderably below that of the preceding 
year, but the Extension service has 
urged farmers to increase their plant- 
ings this fall. 

“The fact that this crop often 
produces 40,000 pounds of green 
material per acre—and this amount 
contains nitrogen equivalent to about 
1,250 pounds of nitrate of soda—and 
its ability to grow on almost any well 
drained soil make blue lupine plantings 
well worthwhile as a winter cover,” 
Mr. Henderson says. 

Plowing and disking the land and 
applying about 300 pounds of 0-14-10 
fertilizer per acre before planting, in- 
oculating seed at double strength, 
seeding with a grain drill, and getting 
the crop in while the soil is moist and 
before the end of October were recom- 
mended by the Extension worker. If 
lupine is planted on land that has pro- 
duced another crop during the year and 
was fertilized at the time, it is not 
essential to fertilize when the cover 


crop is planted. 


Laboratory Poisons 
Beat Pyrethrum 


erat CHEMICALS resembling 
pyrethrum that kill insects have 
been made in the laboratories of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bureau of entomology and pliant 
quarantine. The discovery may be the 
beginning of the development of a 
means through chemistry of provid- 
ing a material which has wide import- 
ance in insect control, scientists say. 

Entomologists who have tested the 
new synthetic insecticides caution that 
sufficient quantities have not yet been 
produced to give them as widespread 
testing as desired. And the chemists 
say that many things remain to be 
learned before the new materials can 
be produced commercially. 

One of the compounds has been 
found to be six times as toxic to house- 
flies as the combined toxic principles 
of pyrethrum flowers. 
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Pyrethrum, one of the oldest and 
most useful insecticides, is obtained by 
grinding flower heads of a plant which 
belongs to the same botanical family as 
chrysanthemums. Both the _ finely 
ground flowers, known as insect pow- 
der, and oil extracts of the flowers are 
used to kill insects. 

Before the war Japan was the most 
important commercial source of pyre- 
thrum. In recent years imports have 
come chiefly from Kenya Colony and 
the Belgian Congo. United States im- 
ports have amounted to as much as 20 
million pounds in one year. 

Pyrethrum has been used widely as 
a household insecticide and for the 
control of a number of important ag- 
ricultural insect pests. It has a quick 
“knock-down” or paralyzing effect on 
insects and may be used with safety 
on agricultural crops and in food es- 
tablishments, dairy barns and house- 
holds. 

Department scientists are patenting 
the new synthetic process. 
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Production Increase 
Grain Crops Seen 


gonna of St. Johns county are 

growing hegari on 2,500 acres for 
cover and feed this season, according 
to County Agent Ross V. Swartsel. 

Satisfactory yields by farmers who 
have grown this grain sorghum during 
the past few years have resulted in 
steadily increasing acreage in that 
section, and 1949 acreage is higher 
than ever before. If early and late 
planted crops receive enough rain, 
many farmers will harvest yields of a 
ton or more of grain per acre. 

Installation of another dehydration 
plant at Hastings for handling the 
crop is being considered. The new 
plant would have a larger capacity than 
the one already established there. 

Mr. Swartsel also reported that a 
pasture demonstration plot is to be 
established in this county. Arrange- 
ments are being made by Dr. A. H. 
Eddins of the State Experiment Station 
Field laboratory at Hastings, Dr. Gor- 
don Killinger of the Main Experiment 
station at Gainesville, and Agronomist 
Russell Henderson of the State Agri- 
cultural Extension service. Seven 
kinds of improved pasture plants are 
to be planted on the plot. The de- 
monstration will provide valuable in- 
formation for farmers on grass and 
clover varieties and pasture fertili- 
zation. 
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Gladys Higgins, 17-year-old Dun- 
nellon 4-H girl, has been awarded an 
8 - month - old registered Shorthorn 
heifer as winner in a county-wide 
speech contest. 

Mrs. Mamie C. Daughtry, assistant 
home demonstration agent, says 50 
4-H club girls and boys participated 
in nine local speaking contests and the 
finals. 

Gladys is a fourth year 4-H mem- 
ber. She was a blue ribbon winner in 
the 1948 Sears pullet show and sale 
and has conducted demonstrations in 
canning, food preparation and cloth- 
ing. 

John Duane of Highlands Acres 
Farms, near Ocala, donated two reg- 
istered Shorthorns as 4-H prizes. 
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Our background of 
established quality ts 
your best insurance for the future... 


All Florida Growers and Shippers 
are cordially invited to visit our trial 
grounds supervised by Dr. G. R. 


Townsend, at Belle Glade, Florida, 


SEED CO. 


DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS - HARLINGEN 
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This year, when quality is so important, be sure your 
land is returning full value in the quality of your crop. 
Get the most out of your investment in your fertilizer by 
applying d/p Dolomite. It supplies the magnesium and 
calcium reserves needed by your trees for extra growth 
and quality yield, makes your fertilizer more effective 
and restores the proper acid-alkali balance, making acid- 
locked plant foods available again. To be able to com- 
pete during the coming season, start now with your an- 
nual application of this great soil tonic! 


DOLOMITE 


Wwoducls, Suc 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
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PATENTS PENDING 


Aids Pasture Development 
SHREDS WEEDS...SAVES GRASS 


Improved Heavy-Duty 
MODEL 50 


LUVIN $ ROTH CUTTER 
CUTS AND SHREDS 


Corn Stalks Cotton Stalks 
Grain Stubbles Potato lines 
Pea Vines Weeds 
Broomcorn Rice Stubble 


All are shredded . . . add humus 


to your soil, aid aeration, add 
tilth, hold moisture. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALERS 
OR MAIL COUPON TODAY 


WOOD BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
OREGON « ILLINOIS 


When weeds grow higher than the 
grass in your newly seeded pas- 
ture... Wood’s Rotary Cutter will 
get the weeds and save the grass. 
Set your Wood’s Model 50 at any 
eutting height desired. It will 
shred weeds and grass into small 
chaff-like particles that mulch 
your soil, help hold moisture and 
nourish new grass. 


JOHN A. TABIT 

Florida Rep. for Wood Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Belle Glade, Florida 

Send me Free Folder with table of nutrients 
im crop residue and information on Wood's 
Heavy-Duty Model 50 Rotary Cutter. 


Name 


Postoffice 











DURO 


MAYTAG APPLIA 


Tampa's Oldest Maytag Sales & Servic 


1213 FRANKLIN STREET 


Call 2-2745 


ONE STORE — NO BRANCHES 





“Protect what you have” 


@ LIVESTOCK 


@ BUILDINGS am 


MACHINERY 


@ HOME 


LYKES BROS. ENSU RANC E 


203 N. Franklin St 


AGENCY 


A Phone 2-3609 











SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
At Popular Prices Expertly Prepared 
and Courteous Service 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDES Phone Y 1781 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


@ SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION @® 


with CAMPHOR TREE New H. 
1946 U.S. R.0.P. AVERAGE — case ess 
tnipiey 


Golden gp (390); High Pen, 

Serre ey Caras Can ee 
Rt. . Box 600, Tampa 5 “yy 

@ BENTON’S POULTRY FARM @ 








New Melon Favored 


7 new Congo variety of water- 
melon is attracting widespread 
attention in Florida, and seed are com- 
mercially available, according to Dr. 
G. K. Parris, plant pathologist in 
charge of the Experiment station’s 
Watermelon and Grape Investigations 
laboratory. 

The new variety, formerly known as 
46-40, yields well and matures in about 
90 days. It shows some resistance, but 
not immunity, to anthracnose disease. 
It has little resistance to wilt and is 
subject to gummy stem blight and 
downy mildew. 

An African melon supplied by a 
missionary was crossed with lowa Belle 
in 1932 at the lowa Experiment station. 
Later, a selection from this cross was 
inbred for several years at the Florida 
station’s Watermelon laboratory. Seed 
were then sent to the USDA Regional 
Vegetable Breeding laboratory in 
Charleston, and the inbred line was 
crossed with Garrison. 

Congo resembles Garrison, has a 
much harder rind, is practically free of 
gourd-necking, and is as large as or 
slightly larger than Garrison. 
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Polk 4-H Boy Makes 
Livestock Record 


. THREE YEARS of beef project 
work, Charges Congdon, Polk 
County 4-H Club boy, has gotten a 
first-rate start toward his goal of build- 
ing a fine beef herd, according to 
R. W. Blacklock, boys club agent with 
the State Agricultural Extension serv- 
ice. 

Carrying on his 4-H club work un- 
der Polk County Agents W. P. Hay- 
man and W. H. Kendrick, young 
Congdon, now 17, has three regis- 
tered Brahman heifers, one registered 
Brahman bull, six grade Brahman 
cows, one Brahman and one Hereford 
steer, and one grade Brahman steer, 
the total value of which is estimated 
at $3,425. The grade Brahman steer 
he won at a rodeo, and the total amount 
of his cash awards at various shows 
during the past two years was $414.60. 

Furthermore, Charles was awarded 
$100 by the Florida State Cattlemen’s 
association for his fine work in his 
cattle breeding project, and he will use 
this as part of the purchase price for 
another purebred Brahman. 

At the 1948 state Brahman show, 
one of his heifers won the junior re- 
serve championship, and the heifer he 
entered in the event this year won the 
grand championship. 

In addition to the herd which he 
has now young Congdon has sold nine 
head of cattle for a total of $2,712.30. 
He plans to keep all of the breeding 
stock he has now, both registered and 
grade animals, and to add at least two 
more registered heifers from this year’s 
calf crop. 

The Congdon place near Haines 
City includes 80 acres of citrus groves 
and 160 acres of pasture. 
acres of the pasture have been im- 


proved, and Charles is planning to im- | 


prove 40 more acres during the com- 
ing summer. 


He is now in his fourth year of 4-H 
club work, and in his third year as| 


president of the Haines City club of 


twenty-four members. He is also vice- 
president of the Polk county 4-H boys’ 
council. He is a junior in high school 
and he is looking forward to being 
one of Florida’s outstanding cattlemen. 


Tomato Yearbook 
Released First Time 


HE AMERICAN TOMATO Yearbook, 

believed to be the first reference 
book covering the tomato field, has just 
come off the press. Edited by John W. 
Carncross, Rutgers university College 
of Agriculture, this book contains 
forty pages of interesting and vital in- 
formation to the tomato grower, the 
tomato dealer and shipper, the tomato 
research specialist and all those with an 
interest in the tomato industry. 

Of special significance is the list of 
recent references to tomato culture in 
the United States. The yearboek also 
tells you how and where you can se- 
cure other helpful brochures and leaf- 
lets covering various phases of the to- 
mato industry. Additional features 
include origin and history of the to- 
mato, composition and food value, 
together with a list of leading associa- 
tions engaged in the tomato industry. 

The book contains much statistical 
information of vital importance. There 
are tabulations by states giving data on 
tomato yield, acreage, and production 
in 1948 for both processing and fresh 
market. There are also statistics on to- 
mato juice, tomato pulp, tomato cat- 
sup, tomato imports and exports. An 
unusual feature is the list of one hun- 
dred leading tomato growing counties 
in the United States. Other interesting 
items include a classified directory of 
business concerns serving the tomato 
field, a list of monthly and quarterly 
publications of interest to the tomato 
industry, and the importance of com- 
mercial tomato varieties in the United 
States, broken down by states. The 
book is profusely illustrated with 
charts and graphs. 

Copies may be secured from the 
American Tomato Yearbook, 
Office, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
10, N. Y. 
$2.00. 


Business 
New York 


An individual copy sells for 
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Sesbania acreage in Dade county this 
season will be larger than in past years, 
as many growers are planting this cover 
crop in preference to velvet beans on 
land where they produced tomatoes 
and potatoes, according to County 
Agent Charles H. Steffani 








Citrus Trees Exclusively 
i All Standard Varieties 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES CO. 


P.O. BOX 154-G BARTOW, FLA. 
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MOOREVEN'S 
Fertilizer—Lime—Seed Broadcaster 
Sizes 3 to 14 Ft. — Free Booklet 
THE MOORE EQUIP. CO. : 
SWEDESBORO, NEW JERSEY 8 
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Mock Train Ride 
Tests Tomatoes 


A TOMATO torture rack is the newest 
device being used in experimental 
research at the Experiment station of 
the University of Florida to test ship- 
ping and handling qualities of toma- 
toes receiving potash fertilizer and 
those not receiving it. 

The machine was built by W. B. 
Coleman, the department’s plant en- 
gineer. Dr. R. A. Dennison, associate 
horticulturist, is “fireman,” “brake- 
man,” “engineer,” and “conductor” on 
the device which simulates a freight 
train loaded with tomatoes. 

The machine consists of an 18-foot 
belt with two pairs of wooden casters 
mounted on it in approximately the 
same space relationship as that found 
on a freight car. Five field crates lie 
on a frame above the belt and wooden 
strips nailed on the bottom of the 
crates cause them to rise and fall as 
the casters pass underneath. There is 
no horizontal movement of the crates 
but the vertical rise and fall resembles 
the bouncing and jolting crates receive 
in a freight car, thereby testing toma- 
toes for breakdown in transit. 

A one-third horsepower motor drives 
the belt in a complete revolution every 
90 seconds, giving a speed of .15 miles 
an hour to this slower than slowest 
freight train through a refrigerated 
room in the vegetable products labora- 
tory. So realistic is the clickety-clack 
of the casters, you actually miss the 
puffing smoke and escaping steam of a 
locomotive. 

Rutgers tomatoes from seven dif- 
ferent harvest were used in the experi- 
ment. An attempt was made to pick 
the fruit at the mature-green stage as 
nearly as possible, and it was then 
placed in the field crates and subjected 
to an average of 40 hours of punish- 
ment. 

Dr. Dennison says the results of the 
experments are by no means conclu- 
sive and he will continue the experi- 
ment for another year. However, one 
year’s test has shown that tomatoes not 
receiving potash or those receiving it 
from potassium chloride had the high- 
est percentage of breakdown in the test. 
Tomatoes which got some potash from 
potassium sulphate had the highest 
percentage of marketable fruit after 
their seige on the rack. 


Conservation Pays 
More Than Million 


| genre farmers received $1,259,844 
during 1948 as their share of bene- 
fits under the Agricultural Conser- 
vation program, according to R. S. 
Dennis, Florida Production and Market- 
ing Administration executive officer. 

This money went to 21,172 farms 
and represented half of the out-of- 
pocket cash outlays for conservation 
practices carried out during this past 
year. 

The Agricultural Conservation pro- 
gram was adopted in 1936 as a means 
of obtaining maximum conservation on 
the largest possible number of farms in 
an effort to improve and conserve the 
basic soil resources of the nation. 

Under the program, the farmer adopts 
accepted soil conservation practices and 
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PENPHO 


CO™.AON APH'O 


PEN PHOS*—containing the new organo- 
phosphate material parathion is now ready for 


prompt shipment by Pennsalt. 


During extensive field tests in 1948, PENPHos, with 
parathion as the active ingredient, showed high 
insecticidal efficiency for the control of: Aphids on 
many fruits, walnuts and vegetables; Red Spider 
and Mites; Prune Bud Moth; Pear Psylla; Mexican 
Bean Beetle; Colorado Potato Beetle; Red-Banded 


Leaf Roller, and certain other insects. 


Pennsalt products mean economical and effective 
insect control. That’s because Pennsalt carefully 
controls the manufacture of its quality insecticide 
products—assuring top-quality, steady supply, and 


adequate technical field service. 


his cost is equally shared by the govern- 
ment, up to a $500 maximum. This 
method has proven singularly effective 
towards realizing the aims of the pro- 
gram, said Dennis. Some 22,093 Flor- 
ida farmers shared the payments, which 
involved more than 11 million acres 
of farm land. 

Practices carried out included seed- 
ing of 27,719 acres to permanent 
pasture, planting of 5,228 acres of 
forest trees, 16,280 acres of raw land 
cleared for establishment of new perm- 
anent pasture, planting 311,975 acres 


EUROPEAN 


Pace 25 


PENPHOS is available in the following 
formulations: 


PENPHOS W-15 & W-25—wettable pow- 


ders containing 15% parathion and 25% 


parathion for use in water suspension 


sprays. Packaged in 2 lb. and 3 lb. bags, 
16 to the case, and in 50 Ib. drums. 
PENPHOS D-25—a dust concentrate con- 
taining 25% parathion for use in the 
formulation 
Available in 50 and 100 Ib. drums. 
Write, call or wire for Bulletin Penphos-1, 
comple lé 


W-15 & 


of less concentrated dusts. 


recommendations for use of 


W-25 and recommendations to manu- 
facturers of mixed dusts on handling D-25, 
labeling and packing the finished insecticide. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, 


Pennsylrania fe 
ing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. ¢ 
Bryan, Texas e Tacoma, Washington. 


of cover crops, 557,401 cubic yards of 
dirt removed in establishing drainage 
ditches, and many other practices 
which will increase the utilization of 
Florida soil. 

Nearly half the farms earning pay- 
ments contained less than 60 acres of 
farm land and 80 per cent of them 
had less than 220 acres. This is sig- 
nificant, says Dennis, because it indi- 
cates that operators of small farms are 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
to follow a sound conservation policy on 
their farms. 


Salt Manufactur- 


e@TRADE-MA 5. ™. CO. 


Winigenry 


agricultural chemicals 


Florida, one of the first to organize a 
Future Farmer group, now has 5,000 
boys between the ages of 14-20 or- 
ganized in 112 chapters in 52 counties. 

The Summerfield Future Farmer 
chapter planted 20,000 slash pine seed- 
lings and the boy-farmers of Live Oak 
are studying forestry and planning to 
plant forest trees to replace cut tim- 
ber. 
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The Belle Glade chapter of Future 
Farmers has experimented in the dust- 
ing of string beans. 
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SEARS 


Tractor. 


ROEBUCK ANDCO/¥ 


New David Bradley 





For better crops, bigger profits in your truck garden, nurs- 
ery or farm, get the “‘right-size’’ David Bradley garden 
Simple to handle. 
engine. 6:00x16 tires extra. 


Improved Briggs & Stratton 





SHOP AND SAVE AT THESE SEARS STORES 





@ DAYTONA BEACH 
@ FT. MYERS 
@ GAINESVILLE 





JACKSONVILLE 
OCALA 
ORLANDO 
TALLAHASSEE 


@ SARASOTA 
@ ST. PETERSBURG 
@ TAMPA 














TENNESSEE 


Atianta, Geergus 


Ask for fungicides carrying the 
Tennessee Corporation's Trade 
Marks and rest assured that you 
are getting fungicides of superior 
quality. Whether you are dusting 
or spraying you'll find that these 
| fungicides produce superior results. 


that Tennessee's | 


Tri-Basic Copper Sul- 
phate be used when 
buying copper dust 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


or spray mixtures. 


AMS CORPORATION 


- Lockiand. Ohne 





Send postal card for free literature on 
fungicides to Tennessee Corporation, 





| BEST RECIPE OF THE MONTH 





Prizes for the best recipe for the 
month are as follows: 
Best Recipe - - - $3.00 
Next Best Recipe - $2.00 
All other recipes published — One 
three-year subscription to the FLORIDA 
Grower. Winners who are subscribers 
already may have their subscriptions 
extended or may order the magazine 
sent to others. The magazine reserves 
the right to reprint any recipe in sub- 
sequent publications. 
First Prize: 
WHOLE WHEAT FRUIT-NUT 


BREAD 
24 cup chopped pitted dates 
% cup chopped figs 
Ya cup chopped nut meat 
12 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon baking soda 
1% cups whole wheat flour 
% cup brown sugar 


1 egg, beaten 
¥, cup honey 
1% cups milk 
3 tablespoons melted shortening 
1'2 teaspoons grated orange rind 
Mix fruit and nuts with two table- 
spoons flour. Sift remaining flour with 
baking powder, salt, and soda. Mix 
thoroughly; add honey, milk, shorten- 
ing and orange rind. Add to dry in- 
gredients, mixing only enough to 
dampen all the flour. Add fruits and 
nuts. Pour into greased loaf pan and 
bake 350 degrees F. for 1 to 1% hours. 
Cool thoroughly before slicing. This 
will slice and taste better the second 
day.—Mrs. A. C. Easton, Homestead, 
Florida. 
Second Prize: 
GUAVA LOAF CAKI 
% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 cups all purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking soda 
Ya teaspoon salt 
‘4 cup raisins 
4 cup chopped nuts 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
a teaspoon alspice 
g teaspoon nutmeg 
1% cups cold guava sauce 
Cream shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add remaining ingredients 
except guavas. Cook guavas, put 
through sieve, and when cold, add to 


above ingredients. Bake 45 to 60 
minutes in loaf pan in moderate oven. 
—Mrs. Violet Badger, Pinellas Park, 
Florida. 

Honorable Mention: 
BARBECUED SHORT RIBS OF BEEF 
Ibs. beef short ribs 
onion, chopped fine 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons vinegar 


w 


tablespoons brown sugar 
tablespoons lemon juice 
small bottle catsup 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
teaspons prepared mustard 
4 cup water 
4 cup chopped celery 
Salt & pepper 

Brown short ribs. 
butter. Add remaining ingredients to 
onion and simmer until slightly thick 
(about 30 minutes). Pour sauce over 
ribs and cook in a slow oven (325 de- 
grees) about two hours.—Frances O. 
Lewis, Alachua, Florida. 
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Brown onion in 


L orage are thinking now about 
the approaching holiday season, 
and many of them are looking for new 
gift ideas. Many of these women will 
want to give jams and 
jellies. 


homem ade 


Packaged in the holiday manner as 
illustrated above, there are few gifts 
that are more appreciated than the 
“yummy” products that are given an 
additional personal appeal of having 
come from your own kitchen. The 
following recipes have been created 
and tested for Florida home-makers 
who wish to follow this suggestion 
for holiday giving. 

ORANGE MARMALADE 
342 cups prepared fruit 
2% cups sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 

To prepare the fruit. Cut 2 medium 
sized oranges and 1 medium-sized 
lemon in eighths and slice paper-thin. 
Add 1'% cups water; bring to a boil 
and simmer, covered, 20 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Add 1 cup 
sugar. (This sugar is in addition to 
the 2'% cups specified.) Simmer, 
covered, 5 minutes longer. Measure 
3% cups into a large saucepan. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 





TREES — Nursery STOCK 

FRESH- -FRUIT JIT TRADE demands and expects 
better oranges than those early varieties 
which frequently sell as low as 20 to 30 
cents per box or below cost of production, 
The “Dream Navel Orange’, a superb des- 
sert fruit, fully ripe and delicious in October, 
is guaranteed to please all customers, and 
bound to sell for $2.00 to $5.00 on the tree 
to Growers after the Trade becomes acquaint- 
ed with this extremely early orange which 
matures always by October 15. A dependable 
variety that never fails to fully mature eac 
and every year by middle of October. Such 
an orange can and will command very high 
prices beyond your expectations. Budded 
trees on Cleopatra and Sour orange stock, 
or budeyes sold in lots of 500 or more. 
Rough lemon stock prohibited to protect its 
remarkable quality. Buy this valuable orange 
that ripens 8 to 9 months after bloom and 
can always be sold before freeze-time. 
Royal Purple Citrus Research Nursery, 1224 
Palmer Street, Orlando, Florida. 

SUPERIOR CITRUS Trees: 100,000 fine citrus 
trees of the best commercial varieties. Can 
also furnish selected trees for yard plant- 
ings of many fancy varieties. Prices and 
other information gladly furnished on re- 
quest. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Florida. 

PEACH TREES — Improved Jewel Budwood 
selection from commercial producing or- 
chards. Limited quantity available on 
reservation for January-February 1950 
delivery. P. Thornton, Box 2880, Tampa, 
Florida. < —_ 2 Ee 

WHITE SCUPPERNONG Vines, 50¢ each. 
Thornless Boysenberry, 10 - $1.00. Japan 
Walnut, 60¢. Stuart Pecan, 75¢. Pineapple 
Pear, 50¢. Chinese Chestnut, 60¢. Chin- 
quapin, 60¢. Roots packed in damp moss. 
Stovall Nursery, Leakesville, Mississippi. 

CITRUS TREES—Standard Commercial varie- 
ties and Rootstocks. Information, Recom- 
mendations and Prices Furnished Upon Re- 
quest. Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 2880, 
Tampa, Florida. i 

RUBY RED SEEDLESS Grapefruit Trees: also 
all standard varieties of citrus or lemon and 
sour stock. Now booking for winter delivery. 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Phone 28- 
red, Florida. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees. 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery 
Stock. Write for free Color Catalogue. 
Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 105, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

MANGO and AVOCADO Trees — quantity 
orders taken now for Spring delivery—Best 
Varieties — grown in gallon containers. 
Donald Nurseries, 3261 S.W. 29th Street, 
Miami, Florida. 

DREAM NAVEL Orange Trees—Bearing size 
on Sweet Stock $7.50 each, $3.50 each per 
100. Yard trees rebudded in vicinity of 
Orlando. W. . Nicholson—2520 Depauw 
Street—Orlando, Florida. 


WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS early bear- 
ing papershell Pecan trees. Fruit trees. 
Catalog Free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Mississippi. 

CASUARINA | CUNNINGHAMIANA (Hardy 
Australian Pines). 2 Pots—18-24” high 
$15.00 per 100, $125.00 per 1,000. Royal 
Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 

ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Free illustrat- 
ed catalog. Hints on care and culture. 
McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Route 5, Box 
275-H, Tyler, Texas. 

THIN-SHELL BLACK Walnuts, rapid growers, 
beautiful shades, bear second year. Nuts 
large, easily cracked. Catalogue Free. Corsi- 
cana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 


INARCH LEMON Stock Hamlins with Cleopatra 
Mandarin seedlings for early maturity, high 
solids, late holding. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. — 

CITRUS TREES — Make reservations now for 
coming season's plantings. Oklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees. Best 
Varieties. Catalog. Florida Tropical Nurs- 
Valrico, Florida. 


eries, 
SEEDS — PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS: Millions large, fresh, new 
land grown from treated seed. No disease 
worms or lice, fast maturing. Early Jerseys, 
Charleston Wakefields, Copenhagens, Glories: 
$1.25 thousand, 5,000 - $5.00. White Ber- 
muda onion plants, pencil size, $1.25 thous- 
and. Fresh delivery and satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

CABBAGE PLANTS: Millions, Fresh, Frost- 
proof. Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Early Jersey, Glory Enk- 
huizen: 500 - 75¢; 1000 - $1.00 Express. 
6,000 - $3.75. Crystal Wax Onion Plants 
(Pencil Size), 500 - $1.00; 1000 - $1.40. 
Prompt shipping. Count. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Puckett Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY plants—Improved 
Klondykes, Blakemores, Missionaries, Dun- 
laps—100 - $1.00; 500 - $3.50; 1000 - $5.00; 
50 Gem - 50 Streamliner Everbearing $2.00; 
Thornless Boysenberries or Raspberries - 
Cumberland, Latham, 25 - $1.25; 8 Concord 
grapes or 8 Rhubarb, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Garland Si M tal 
burg, Arkansas. 


Small 





SEED—PLANTS (Conr. ) 
WAT ERMELON SEED: We grew hundreds of 
acres strictly for seed. All Hand cut, Hand 
Seeded, 44 Varieties watermelon and other 
vine seed; Hotkaps, Dusters, Insecticides. 
Only catalogue of its kind published in the 
world; write for one; it’s free. Willhite 
Farms, Poolville & Weatherford, Texas. 


AZALEAS 10 to 12 inches tall, will bloom next 
spring, 10 for $3.00. Rooted cuttings, $5.50 
per 100; $3.00 for 50. Beautiful Camellia 
plants, 10 to 12 inches tall, double pink, red 
and white, 10 for $3.00, all postpaid. Ask 
for complete price list. Rudolph’s Nursery, 
Mobile, Alabama, Crichton Station. 

PLANTS: SPROUTED Chayotes to plant now 
for light spring crop in peninsular Florida, 
8 - $1.25, 6- $2.00, with planting instructions 
and ample best Chayote literature, Chayotes 
for eating, with recipes for cooking, 10 - Ibs 
- $2.00. All prepaid in Florida. Ben H. 
Groover, Box 1009, Lake City, Florida. 

CABBAGE PLANTS: Copenhagen, Marion 
Market, Charleston, Wakefield, $1.50, 1000 
Collard Plants, $1.50, 1000. White Bermuda 
Onion Plants, $1.50, 1000. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS. Proved varieties for 
Florida soil and climate. Red, Pink, White, 
Yellow, Mixed. Top size $26.00 per M; $3.50 
per 100. No. 2's, $21.00 per M; $2.75 per 100. 
We pay express or parcel post. Land O’ Sun 
Flower Farms, Cocoa, Florida. 

UNUSUAL TROPICAL Plants. 
largest assortments. If we don’t have it, we 
know where to get it. Our family has been in 
the Nursery Business since 1883. Reasoner's 
Tropical Nurseries, 2433 Sixth Avenue, Bra- 
denton, Florida. 

HEMEROCALLIS. (HYBRID day lilies). Take 
advantage of our “Between Seasons” reduced 
prices. We also offer seed from our choicest 
varieties @ $1.00 per 100, free list. 
Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue 
Northeast, Box G, Atlanta, Georgia. 

FIELDGROWN CABBAGE Plants — eee - 
Charleston ~ Wakefield - Flat Dutch: 1,000, 
$2.50; 5,000, $10.00. Expressed. Good 
plants, snaul packed. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

AZALEA ROOTED Cuttings, 5 varieties. 
per 100; $50.00 per 1000. Camellias, 
standard varieties, $15.00 per 100; 
50. All postpaid. Write for price list 
Floral Gardens, Semmes, Alabama. 

LARGE, HEALTHY Pineapple Plants. Golden 
Abachi and Natal, all treated for insects 
before shipping. Planting and growing in- 
structions if requested. D. S. Radebaugh, 
413 S. Commerce Street, Sebring, Florida. 

FOR SALE: Certified Strawberry Plants, 
Missionary, Blakemore, $4.00 per 1000. All 
True to Name. Grown in First Year New 
Ground. Orders filled promptly. Orr's Plant 
Farm, Harrison, Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS Missionary and 
Blakemore at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00 
Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00 not paid. Boysen- 
berry Thornless at 20¢ each. John Light- 
foot, Birchwood, Tennessee. 

PASTURE GRASS Plants. Cogan, 
bu., Pangola, $1.00 per bu., 
per bu., Para, 50¢ bu., 
truck loads. 
Florida. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY plants grown on 
new land. Missionary, Klonmores, and Blake. 
$5.00 per thousand. Ready October Ist. 
Tom Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee. 

MISSIONARY STRAWBERRY Plants. $5.00 
per 1,000 Express Collect. 500, $3.75; 100, 
$1.25 Postpaid. Warren H. Lackey, Harrison, 
Tennessee. 

CLEOPATRA MANDARIN “Tristeza” immune 
citrus root stock, seed and seedlings now 
ready for immediate delivery. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 

FOR SALE: Hybrid Amaryllis Bulbs, good 
selection of colors, as dug, full run of sizes 
up to 3 inches per bushel. $15.00. Seminole 
Nurseries, Route 2, _Largo, Florida. 

FOR SALE: Asparagus Plumosus fern plants, 
$2.00 per hundred, post paid; $15.00 per M, 
F.0.B. Mrs. George H. Meserole, San Mateo. 
Florida. 

FOR SALE: GERBERA (Transvall 
Nice plants in many shades and colors. 
P.P. $2.00 per Doz. " Wolcott, 
Ariana Boulevard, Auburndale, Florida. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Gems, $1.75 - 100; 
Mastadons, $3.00. Miss Irene Johnson, 
Route 2, Box 33, Emporia, Virginia. 

PouLtrRy — RABBITS 

“LADY CAMPHOR Tree”, highest New Hamp 
hen in all U. S. laying contests, 1946, 831 
eggs. This strain available in day old chicks, 
straight run, per 100 - $18.50, pullets - 
$26.00, Cockerels - $17.60. Started pullets, 
2 weeks - $35.00. All prepaid. Add 2¢ per 
chick for less than 100. Camphor Tree Farm, 
Route 2, DeLand, Florida. Phone 310M. 

HELM’S PULLORUM Passed Chicks. Holder 
three world records. ROP Sired Matings. Old 
established. Free Brooding Bulletin. Helm’s 
Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 

PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS. Bantams. Water- 
fowl, thirty varieties pigeons. John Hass, 


One of State's 


$5.50 
named 
$8.00 per 

Simson 


$2.00 per 
Torpedo $1.00 
low wholesale prices, 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, 


Daisy). 
Mixed 
1614 





Bettendorf, Iowa. 
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PouLTRY—RABBITs (Cont.) | 


PEAFOWLS - FLORIDA raised India Blue - 
Acclimated and most colorful. Adds that 
touch of elegance to your estate. Prompt 
shipment. One pair or fifty. Visitors wel- 
come. F. H. McCrae, Rosecrest Grove, Eustis, 
Florida. 

HAMSTERS: FINGER tame guaranteed pet, 
breeding stock. $3.00 pair, two pair, $5.00. 
Bargain sale guaranteed pens. List markets 
furnished. Miller's Small Stock Farm, 
Madison, Florida. 

MINORCAS. AMERICA’S greatest producers 
larger premium snowhite eggs. Free colored 
catalogue quotes popular prices on sturdy, 
quick growing’ chicks. Charles Pape, 
Churubusco, Indiana. 

SURPLUS CHICKS $8.00 - 
Hampshires, White Rocks, 
Heavy Assorted. A. F. 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CHICKS, U. 
fied, Pullorum Clean. Write. 
Saint Augustine, Florida. 

BRAY'S OINTMENTS for all Rabbits with Ear 
Canker. One size $1.00 postpaid. Buy it 
now. Bray's, Box 185, Middleton, Ohio. 


Docs — PETs 


RABBIT HOt HOUN iDS— Coonhounds, Combination 
Hunters, Fox-hounds, Beagles, Birddogs, 
Free literature Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Trial allowed. References. Mid-West Hound 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and 
Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

COON, FOX Hunters: I offer fine hunting 
hounds in Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones, 
Walkers, others. Reasonable. Free literature. 
Okaw River Kennel, Cowden, Illinois. 

GENUINE ENGLISH Shepherd puppies, guar- 
anteed heelers, watch dogs. Russel Wahl, 
Rockport, Indiana. 

RAT TERRIER Puppies 
Crusaders Kennels, 


100 C.O.D. 
Barred Rocks 
Hockman, R. 


New 
& 
13, 


S. Fla. Certi- 
Albritton’s, 


Setters, Straight 


Bred for ratters. 
Stafford, Kansas. 


HorsEs — LIVESTOCK 


CHOICE “DAIRY Heifers, 
__ $75 5.00. Shawnee 


$30.00. Brahmans, 
Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 


MACHINE s—EQUIPMENT 


SHAW CITRUS Washers, Right Size for Small 
Growers and Gift Shippers. Washes and 
polishes a box of fruit in four minutes. 
Price only $150.00. Write for circular. S. G. 
Shaw, 120 Kindel Avenue, Winter Park, 
Florida. 

FOR SALE: Couch Drainage Pump, 5 foot 
lift, 100,000 GPM, 250 RPM, 80 feet of 6 
foot steel pipe, automatic gate, pully and in 
A-1 Condition Cheap Flannery Groves, 
R.F.D. 1, Phone 20919, Ft. Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida. 


FARM SUPPLIES 
HOW MUCH Have You Saved. . 


. on purchases 

this year? Do as thousands of folks who 
must watch expenses ... buy fencing, farm 
and home supplies from the famous Jim 
Brown Catalog . Write for your copy today 

. it’s Free! Brown Fence & Wire Div., 

Jim Brown Stores, Inc., Dept. BH, Memphis 
2, Tennessee. 

WEED BURNER: Every farm needs a Black- 
well Model O Weed Burner. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for free circular. Agents 
wanted in Florida. Particulars upon request 
Blackwell Burner Co., P. O. Box 4426, San 
Antonio, Texas 

PRESSURE TREATED 
$2.10. L. W. Traxler, 
Route 5 


Fence Posts, 
Gaines ville 


65¢ to 
Florida, 


STEAM BoILERS 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR — fully  auto- 
matic — complete feed- water pump and 
condensate tank with accessories. 10 H.P 
through 300 HP Lenfestey Company, 
Tampa, Florida Phone 2-3771 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete 
chain, brass tag for Horns and Neck 
for folder. Golden Arrow Farms, 
Huntington, Indiana 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
24x24 WINDOWS $3.25; 2 8 x 6/ 8 2 Panel 
Bronze Screen Doors $6.95; 2/8x 6/8 Sash 
Doors $8.75; Best Outside Paint $4.00 gal- 
lon. Barnhart’s Lumber Yard, 4121 Nebraska 
Avenue, Tampa 3, Florida 


STAMPS 


with 
Write 
Dept. F, 








STAMPS—1000 different $1.00. Dimond Co., 
Cuthbert Avenue, Oakland, California. 


REAL ESTATE 
RETIRING CITRUS Grower in the heart of the 
famous Indian River section offers for sale 
his entire grove and home property con- 
sisting of 50 acres of oranges and grapefruit, 
15 years and older; 8-room, 2-story CBS 
furnished modern house; other buildings in- 
cluding large barn with all grove equipment 
including tractors, trucks, ete., also sundry 
tools—everything for $85,000. For particu- 
lars contact owner Alfred Warren, Route 1, 
Box 212, Vero Beach, Florida. Phone 4662. 


Sor SERVICE 


STRICKLAND FERTILIZER Company, dis- 
tributor of peat, dairy manure, stable ma- 
nure, and dry chicken manure—pulverized 
and unpulverized. By truck or rail. Phone 
Y-1274, P. O. Box 1062, Tampa, Florida. 

EARTHWORMS: DOMESTICATED hybrids 
for soil builders, fish bait or propagation. 
Ask for free literature. Williams Hatchery, 
1121 N. W. 5lst Street, ‘M ami 37, _Florida. 


BEEKEEPING 


HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards, bee 
shipping cages and nuclei hives. .All supplies 
new and knocked down. Price list furnished 
on request. A & B Supply Company, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGED, JUMBO, oversize, deckled 
prints from any 6-8-12-16-20 or 36 exposure 
roll film developed only 35¢ and this ad. 
Electronically exposed. Enlargement coupon 
free. Skrudland, 6444-AH Diversey, Chicago. 
Illinois. 

24 HOUR SERVICE — Super Quality 
brite” 
roll. 
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“Clear- 
film developing from any 8& exposure 

Two sets camera size prints 30¢, or one 
set Jumbo prints 35¢. Jumbo Photos, Box 
965, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

NOTHING FREE— Just the Best Work. 
8-25¢; 12-40¢; 16-55¢. Jumbo—add 10¢. 
Mississippi Finishing, 2212 East 12th, Dav- 
enport | 1, » Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO and TRAVEL Expense Booklet—detail 
pages, gas, oil, repairs, miscl., summaries—— 
room, meals, etc. 36 5x8 pages. Easily 
kept—Invaluable Information, prepaid, 30¢. 
Wilson Pub, Co.,, 501 E. Milam, Mexia, 
Texas. 

COMPLETE HAIR Cutting Kit—1 Brown & 
Sharp Close Cutting Clipper, 1 High Carbon 
Steel Shear, 1 Step Up Comb, 1 Hair Cutting 
Comb-—$6.48. Turner Barber Supply House, 
Box 372, Birmingham, Alabama. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING — World's largest 
school. Students sell real sales during term. 
America’s leading auctioneers teach you. 
Term soon. Free catalogue. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, lowa. 





OPpPorRTUNITIES 
DREAM NAVEL Oranges will certainly sell for 
extremely high prices because they can be 
depended upon to give complete satisfaction 
of flavor by mid-October. Is it good business 
to continue to raise 20 to 30 cent oranges 
when you can be assured of getting from 
$2.00 to $5.00 or more a box on the tree for 
this outstanding early orange of rich, satisfy- 
ing flavor? Why do you think Roper 
Brothers of Winter Garden bought 7,000 
trees—a 100-acre planting of Dream Navels 
after checking this navel for five years? 
Why did Chase & Company, Shippers for 50 
years in Florida, purchase $3,500.00 worth of 
Dream Navel trees and budeyes? They 
wanted the best. And they got the finest. 
Hesitation may cost you money. 
This Nursery thinks in terms of protecting 
the Industry and will not sell or permit 
propagation of the Dream Navel on Rough 
lemon on any conditions. 
Early fruit such as Dreams can certainly 
rebuild and restore consumer confidence more 
than anything else can possibly do. Why 
not grow something you can be proud to 
offer? Royal Purple Citrus Research Nursery, 
1224 Palmer Street, Orlando, Florida. 
MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. Our 
instructions reveal How. Paul Glenway, 5713 
Euclid, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


EMPLOYME NT 
WANTED—WORK @s inseminator in dairy, 
University of Wisconsin trained; some 
practical experience, available December 1st. 
H. E. Simmons, Frostproof, Florida, Box 365. 


LABELS 


JAR and BOTTLE Labels for Jellies, Jams, 
Marmalades and Honey. Lithographed in 
from one to five colors. Attractively design- 
ed, accurately die cut in appealing shapes. 
Good prices in lots of 5000 or more. Arnold 
Printing & Label Co., P. O. Box 101, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
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Get Bigger Yields with 


FARQUHAR (ROW AGE 


MORE ACCURATE PLANTING 


Farquhar Iron Age Potato Planters, with ex- 
clusive Band-Way fertilizer placement, as- 
sure you greater accuracy and flexibility 
greater yields—no matter what your acreage 
or soil condition. Self-aligning roller bearings 
provide lighter draft. Rigid construction as- 
sures easier, more accurate planting. 


Farquhar Iron Age High Pres- 
sure Sprayers insure complete 
penetration, maximum cover- 
age, lower spraying costs in 
every row-crop application. 
Famous Iron Age Pump main- 
tains high pressures, gives de- 
pendable, economical service 
season after season without 
breakdowns. 


MORE EFFICIENT DIGGING 


Field tests prove one man and the continuous 
elevator Farquhar Iron Age Potato Digger 
get more unbruised potatoes per acre at 
less cost! Hydraulic lift is controlled from 
tractor seat for quick, easy raising and lower- 
ing of frame. Both one and two row models 
operate in any soil, up or down hill, at con- 
ventional tractor speeds. 


OU’LL always get a bigger yield of U.S. 

No. 1 Potatoes at Jess cost when you 
plant, dig and spray the Iron Age way! See 
your nearest Farquhar Iron Age dealer . . . tell 
him how many acres you plant each season... 
he’ll be glad to give you complete information 
on the Farquhar model that suits your own 
particular growing needs. A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 
Form Equipment Division, 2290-D Duke St., York. Pa. 


PLANT AND SPRAY THE [ROW AGE WAY 








Shipping Anylhing? 


CITRUS 
PRODUCE 
EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK 
Many years experience insuring goods in transit qualify us to give 
you trained advice and efficient service in protecting your shipment. 
And when an accident occurs for which you are insured by us you 
can depend on prompt service in settling your claim. 


Large or small shipment, long or short haul—we will be glad to 
discuss your insurance problem with you. Write, phone, or wire. 


TAYLOR, STIROUD & CO., INC. 


316 Franklin St. Tampa, Fla. 




















Standard, Half, One and Two Pound 


PRESERVE & HONEY JARS 


FRICTION TOP SYRUP CANS 
EXTRA CAPS TO FIT ALL TYPES OF JARS 


LOUIZ WOHL & /ONS 








16th St. & 6th Ave. @ Tampa 5, Florida 
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Chats With 
Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 


to------ = 7 
ee | 





| poed WINTER and early spring there 
was every indication that we 
would have a poor yield of Orange 
Blossom honey. Yet, in complete dis- 
regard of all signs, we made more 
Orange honey than during the two 
previous springs combined. 

It is too early to forecast for next 
spring, but I do believe that we shall 
have an early winter and late spring. 
If this is true, no doubt many bees 
will have to be fed. It may be well to 
unite a few of the weak ones with some 
stronger colonies. It does not pay to 
feed weak colonies from now until 
spring. 

You will have to exercise extreme 
caution when working your bees now 
to avoid starting of robbing. If rob- 


bing is started, it is well to restrict | 
the hive opening to a size that makes | 
it easier to guard. Do not smoke the | 


entrance to the hive that is being rob- 
bed. This only drives the guards in- 


side, and thousands of robbers will | 


swarm in before the guard is reor- 
ganized. 

As far as possible, it is best to use 
late afternoon for opening any hives 
that are being robbed, for robbing will 
stop at dark. Any bees that have been 
attacked should be left with the en- 
trance to their hive reduced for several 
days. Robber bees have a tendency to 
return early next morning to con- 


tinue their quest. If “no soap” they | 


return early next day, and so on for 
several mornings. It the entrance is 
reopened full size too soon, it may be 
the wrong thing. Robbing now will 
cause severe loss in colony population, 
and it may not be overcome in time 
for the Orange flow in the spring. 

In your “messing” with your bees 
now, do not disturb the arrangement 
of the brood nest. You may move it 
from one side to the center or from 


upstairs down, but keep it together | 


as it was before moving. 

This is the time of year that hives 
tacing north or west suffer from cold 
winds much more than those facing 
south or east. Other things being 


equal, I prefer facing hives south. If | 


this is not practical, face them east. 


Of course, the way some bees are com- | 
pletely hidden in grass and weeds, it | 
doesn’t make much difference. Perhaps 


these would be better if facing up! 
And a Merry Christmas to you! 
a 


A magnolia tree at McKothan lake, 


near Boroksville, is recognized by the 

American Forestry association as the 

largest tree of its type in the world. It 

has a circumference of 14 feet, 4 

inches, and a height of 110 feet. 
ee? 

Growing of carob trees, which are 
native to Greece and produce a long 
pod that resembles a human skull, was 
recently recommended as a new indus- 
try for Florida’s west coast. Syrup, 
gum, and cattle fodder can be made 
from different parts of this fruit. 

. a9 

Plant pines to earn dollars and “Keep 

Florida Green.” 


how many STEPS does a 
telephone 


STEPS save? 


SAVED 


SHOPPING 


SOCIAL 
CALLS 


BUSINESS 
7 


TOTAL 


The telephone is one of the 
greatest time- and effort-sav- 
ing conveniences. If you kept 
a record of the steps it saves, 
you’d need a portable adding 
machine. We are happy to 
furnish this service which 
brings such benefits—and our 
expansion program will soon 
bring telephone service to all 
who want it. 


PENINSULAR 
TELEPHONE COMPANY | 








What's another 
way of saying 


" 


PLORIDA rng di COMPANY 











BEAZLEY 


Manufacturers of 


“The Origind WHIRLWIND” 


“Originator Rotary Suction” 
POWER MOWERS 


Sales and Service Phone 7-7368 


16” — 18” — 22” — 31” cuts 


The Mower that Revolutionized 
Grass Cutting 


Beazley Power Mower Co. 
1906 3rd Ave. S., St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Plan for Better Farm Housing 


Money Spent on Home Improvement Is Sound Investment 


By MarsHALL O. WATKINS 


Assistant Director, Florida Extension Service 


e. pays remind us that colder 
weather is on the way, and with it 
a need for a warm, neat, comfortable 
home this winter. Now is the time to 
make those repairs on the home—to 
keep old man winter from blowing his 
frosty breath through any cracks and 
crevices which have developed in our 
floors, walls, and ceilings during the 
summer months. 

Fuel if not scarce again this winter, 
certainly will be expensive. It doesn’t 
take many little leaks in a room to 
make it mighty hard to heat, and that 
means fuel bills may be doubled, or 
even tripled. Money spent for excess 
fuel is money wasted. There will be 
nothing to show for it afterwards. 
Besides that, we will be using more 
than our share of fuel, one of America’s 
most valuable resources—one that is 
being used up, we are told, at a very 
rapid rate. 

Let’s take some of that fuel money 
now and spend it on the house. We 
shall have a much more comfortable 
home if we do, and will have something 
to show for this money later. Here 
in Florida the hot sun and high rainfall 
take a heavier toll on houses than in 
states farther north. That means we 
have to spend more time keeping our 
homes up than our Northern friends 
do. 

Doors and windows that need repairs 
should be fixed now so that they will 
fit snugly and conserve heat. Use a 
plane on those door corners which will 
not close properly. Replace window 
panes which are cracked or broken. 

A new paint job on the outside will 
protect our house against the weather- 
ing process and add beauty and value 
to the property. Professor Frazier 
Rogers of the engineering department 
of the College of Agriculture says 
about paints, “Use good linseed oil, 
good turpentine, and a good mineral 
pigment. A mixture of zinc and lead 
is better than one pigment alone. The 
best combination would be one part 
of zinc and two parts of lead.” 

While we are adding to the comfort 
and beauty of our farm homes, let’s 
not forget the safety features. A fact 
sheet put out by the U.S.D.A. Safety 
council in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection association gives 
us five helpful suggestions on how to 
prevent fires in homes: 

1. Defective chimneys, flues, and 
stove-pipes rank second as the cause of 
farm fires. Repair cracks and other 
defects with cement mortar. Replace 
rusted or burned-out stovepipe. Clean 
chimneys each fall. Install double 
metal ventilated thimbles where stove- 
pipes pass through combustible walls 
or partitions. 

2. Seven of each hundred farm 
fires are started by sparks on the roof. 
A spark arrester will make your home 
safer. Danger of fire can be further 
reduced with fire-retarding roofing. 

3. This sort of thing happens much 
too often. Never use gasoline or 
kerosene to start or hasten a fire. Place 
drip pans under kerosene stoves. Store 
gasoline a safe distance from the house, 
barn, and principal outbuildings. 


Never bring any volatile flammable 
liquid into the home—especially for 
dry cleaning. 

4. Inspect electric wires and in- 
stallations often. Broken or frayed 
wires, wires with the insulation 
worn off, broken insulators, defective 
switches, fuses of improper size or type 
often are responsible for tragic and 
disastrous fires. 

5. Keep all oil, grease, or paint- 
soaked rags in metal-covered contain- 
ers. Store paint and paint material in 
a safe place. Don’t give fire even a 
little chance. 

Let’s not forget these timely sugges- 
tions for fire prevention when we start 
doing those long-delayed jobs on the 
house. You will find many other little 
things about your house which will 
need attention once you start your 
clean-up campaign and begin work 
with your hammer, saw, and paint 
brush. These little jobs, if taken care 
of now, will prevent your having to 
make big repairs later on—$50 spent 
now may save you $1500 two or three 
years from now. 

And when we get the house itself 
to looking nice inside and out, let’s 
improve the yards to match it. Now 
is the time to begin placing orders for 
fruit trees to be put out a little later. 
Ralph Dickey, assistant horticulturist 
in the Agricultural Experiment station, 
says deciduous fruit and shade trees of 
North Florida should be put out in the 
months of December, January, and 
February. Orders placed now for de- 
livery after December 1 will insure 
your getting the kind and variety you 
want. 

With building costs so high, most 
of us will have to wait a while for that 
new home. In the meantime, a few 
hours and a few dollars spent on repairs 
and beautification will make our homes 
more comfortable, safe, and attractive 
for years to come. Lets set aside a 
few days for those little jobs we have 
been putting off so long. It will pay 
in big dividends. 

ae x 


Put Nematode on Go 
G ARDEN soil may be rid of root-knot 


nematodes by treating it with any 
of four chemicals that have proved ef- 
fective for this purpose, according to 
Dr. W. B. Tisdale, plant pathologist 
with the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment station. 

The chemicals are Uramon, DD, 
chloropicrin, and methyl bromide. 
Uramon may be broadcast over the 
surface by hand, according to manu- 
facturer’s directions, but DD, chloro- 
picrin, and methyl bromide must be 
applied with a “gun” that will inject 
the materials into the soil. 

If DD, chloropicrin, or methyl 
bromide is used, the soil should be 
marked off in one-foot squares and one 
teaspoonful of the material should be 
injected at each corner of each square. 
After the material is injected, the soil 
should be tamped with the foot. 
Treated soil should be worked a week or 
so later to enable it to air before plant- 
ing seed. 
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STAMINASFORJSPRING BLOOM... 


... Damage caused by high winds 
is long lasting and has affected most 
groves. Damage to tops is evident 
now but root damage is hidden. 
Root damage is serious. Shaking of 
trees in the ground has caused many 
broken roots with the danger of 
severe root rot. 


. . « Help your trees to repair this 
damage.—Provide the trees now 
with the necessary plant food to 
build stamina for heavy bloom and 
fruit set next Spring. 


Apply Calcium Nitrate in early 
Spring to help set a larger crop 
of high quality fruit. 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS! 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


«CEL 


. . There is an X-CEL Fertilizer 
that will do the job for you—one 
that will meet your exact require- 
ments as to soil and crop condition. 


. Ask the X-CEL Man to help 


you plan for the best results and the 
greatest economy. 


SINCE 1909 


e FEEDS 

e SEEDS 

e FERTILIZERS 

e INSECTICIDES 











We are exclusive Dealers in Tampa and adjacent territory 
© MYERS PUMPS * WATER SYSTEMS °® IRRIGATION EQUIP. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF REPAIR PARTS — PROMPT SERVICE 
MAYTAG APPLIANCE 


Tampa’s Oldest Maytag Sales & Service 


1213 FRANKLIN STREET 


ONE STORE — NO BRANCHES 


christmas seals 
help y: 
stamp out TB + 


co. 
Call 2-2745 








Myers 
@ Pumps 
@ Home Water 
Systems 
@ Sprayer 
Equipment 


HALL PUMP 
& 


APPLIANCE CO. 
4610 Florida Ave. 
Ph. 337221 TAMPA 
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Dual Personality 


I’ ASKED TO NAME Florida’s major claim to 
agricultural productivity, most people else- 
where would think only of oranges and grape- 
fruit. So it is a surprise even to some in 
the state that in 1948 vegetable crops topped 
the list of this state’s cash agricultural crops 
in value. 

Vegetable truck crops grown by Florida 
farmers in that period reached $88,507,000. 
This was 11 per cent more than in 1947. The 
citrus crop for ’48 brought growers $71,761, 
000 cash total. Prices after January, 1949 
brought the season’s total for citrus above 
the 100 million dollar mark, however. 

From all crops which they sold, Florida 
farmers received a total of $230,491,000 in 
’48, and $104,824,000 from sale of livestock 
or livestock products. Latter figure shows 
an increase of 14 per cent from 


CSE" Oo 


the nation. It is a fine bunch of kids— 
friendly, loyal, energetic, and 100 per cent 
American. 

No one can estimate the contribution they 
are making to the farming progress and well- 
being of their communities and the state at 
large. Their accomplishments include produc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of food, improving thousands of 
homes, assisting in countless community pro- 
grams for advancement. What they have 
learned how to do will be worth millions of 
dollars to them and to other Americans later 
in life. They are schooling themselves, will- 
ingly and enthusiastically, in living usefully 
and competently. The moral, religious, social, 
and economic ideals that are becoming a part 
of their character are the rrinciples upon 
which our country was founded—and upon 
which its future depends. There isn’t a phase 


are almost as vital to welfare of rural adult 
Florida, since they provide the focal point for 
seminars, short courses in farming and home- 
making, annual producer institutes, and the 
only logical short vacations possible for 
thousands of farm families. 

South Florida has in particular needed such 
facilities. Because of donations of land, and 
roads to the beautiful site on a lake in High- 
lands county, that facility is going to be a 
reality in time. It will “come true” because 
those kids are not depending on or waiting 
for anybody to give it to them. With pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and dollars from their pro- 
duction projects they are raising necessary 
construction funds. In Broward county they 
gave a barbecue for a thousand people and 
cleared $700 for the camp building fund. 
Fort Lauderdale Kiwanis club presented them 
with $300 raised among its members. 

Throughout the area that is to 





1947, while crops remained about 
the same. Crops raised and used 
on the farm by farm families added 


Our Great America v< by Mack 


be served by this great camp fa- 
cility there is growing enthusiasm 





for raising a building fund that 





$10,646,000 to the crop value and 
$16,348,000 to the livestock and 
related products value. 

Here’s how the major items in 
addition to citrus and truck con- 
tributed to the total farm product 

value: Cattle and calves sold 
hasan $30,753,000. Hogs sold 
for $19,511,000. The products of 
nurseries and greenhouses brought 
$16,309,000. Tobacco was worth 
$15,730,000. Chickens and broil- 
ers contributed $10,392,000 — 
eggs came to a total of $8,688,000. 
Potatoes brought $8,252,000. 
Sugar and syrup had a value of 
$7.710,000. Peanuts reached $6,- 
702,000. Farmers sold $5,504,000 
worth of forest products. Cotton 
lint and seed yielded $2,582,000. 
And strawberries sold for $2,385,- 
000. during that year’s season. 

There are more “‘faces’’ to Flor- 
ida’s productivity than could be 
found at a Hallowe’en carnival. 

All of them contribute to a con 


stant level of prosperity. 


FORESTS (5 PROVEN BY THE ANNUAL TOLL THEY TAKE... 
ESTIMATED £056 OF $110. 000 000 AND DESTRUCTION OF OVER 
1000 000,000 CUBIC FEET OF WOOD iw AW AVFRAGE eR. 

MOST OF THIS LOSS REPRESENTS OLD OVER-RIPE TIMBER THAT 


SHOULD HAVE BEEN HARVESTED. 


LIFE -LONG 
CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER WICK... 

A RESEARCH 


SCENE OF MORE FATAL 
ACCIDENTS THAN ANY OTHER. 
ROOM OR AREA IN THE AMERICAN 
1ES. HOME. OVER HF OF SUCH DEATHS 

ARE FROM ASPHYVIATION Ok FIRE 


sooo THUS ELIMINATING 
ANOTHER OF LIFES LITTLE 
WORR: 


will make this the star of Florida 
4-H camps. If you live in or do 
business in any community that 
derives one nickel’s worth of busi- 
ness from farm families, you al- 
ready owe a large part of your 
prosperity to 4-H youngsters who 
have made the agricultural back- 
country more productive. 

If you haven’t already con- 
sidered how to do your bit in 
establishing this camp, you should 
be ashamed to face any farm 
friends when they come into town, 
If you don’t know how—see your 
county agent. He’ll tell you how 
money or materials—in any quan- 
tity—from you or organizations 
to which you belong, can speed 
the job that remains to be done. 
It still is a big one! 

Who, in a state as dependent 
upon its agriculture as Florida, can 
afford not to buy insurance on its 
future agricultural prosperity? 
Turn to the story on page 4 of 
this issue. Read it thoughtfully. 
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Give Them a Bonus 


T was “pay-day” last month for something 

like two million rural boys and girls who 
had worked a long, hard year towards definite 
goals. This “pay-day” was their annual 
achievement week—meaning in most cases 
considerably more to these youngsters than 
actual dollars and cents profit _ many of 
them made. For them this week also was a 
time of planning even greater achievements 
during the next twelve months. 

Many a Florida 4-H Club member took 
part in this annual check-up on his work and 
came out with new pride in his accomplish- 
ments. In round numbers, Florida’s 4-H Club 
members account for more than 23,000 of the 
more than 1,800,000 4-H Club members in 


of living in which their influence has not been 
of true worth. Learning by doing, they have 
put capable feet on the ladder to leadership 
in citizenship. The 4-H club is an organiza- 
tion to which every rural boy and girl should 
belong. It is America’s loss that there is no 
counterpart of this great organization avail- 
able to city boys and girls. 

Having contributed far more to the Amer- 
ican way of life than they’ll ever ask for in 
return, we feel that these youngsters deserve 
more than a “pay-day” represented by their 
awards for achievements. They should have 
a bonus. Every Florida community and its 
civic service organizations should see that 
they get it! 

Almost ever since its inception in Florida, 
the 4-H movement has lacked adequate fa- 
cilities for the key factor in strength of the 
movement—4-H Club camps. These camps 


Only kids like these filling our 
shoes tomorrow can guarantee that 
there’ll always be an America like the one 
we love. To have them remain on the farms 
of this state, devoting their energies to pro- 
duction from its soil and their leadership to 
proud citizenship in Florida, is the only way 
that the agricultural prosperity now enjoyed 
here can be maintained at present or increased 
levels that are desirable. 

Youngsters who attend these camps usually 
do so only after they have earned both the 
right to go and the necessary money to pay 
camp expenses. They are not asking people 
of the state to provide them a free vacation 
and don’t seek a “country club” for idleness. 

Completion of the new 4-H camp in High 
lands county is just as much our job as it 
is the kids’—it is just as much town people’s 
business as it is the country folks’. Best se- 
curity for America’s tomorrow is investment 
in its youth today! 

















Florida Produces 
Varied Wealth 


yee FLorwa department of agricul- 
ture furnishes inspection service to 
producers, marketing news, and facili- 
ties that bring the producer and con- 
sumer closer together than is done in 
any other state, explains Assistant Com- 
missioner T. J. Brooks. Products valued 
at $38,000,000 were sold through our 
state markets during 1948-49. 

Yearly income of the people of Flor- 
ida is estimated to be $2,500,000,000! 
Of this total, agriculture contributes 
$800,000,000. Of this, citrus contri- 
butes $126,000,000. Vegetables col- 
lect $133,000,000. Field crops, mine- 
rals, forests, fisheries, nuts, highly 
specialized crops, and tourists make up 
the remainder. Livestock returns are 
increasing faster than any other source 
of income. 

Manufacturers of the state turn out 
a value of $140,000,000 of forests 
products and $150,000,000 in food 
products. The more industries we have 
the less will be siphoned out of the 
state before it reaches the consumer. 
Our $600,000,000 output should be 
doubled. 

We have every method of transpor- 
tation that any other country has. It 
includes railroads, highways, ships that 
ply the seas from ten ports, and air- 
plane service. Last year air service 
amounted to $60,000,000 in value. We 
are building up a Latin American trade 
by sea and air that promises to grow as 
the years go by. 

Our people are on wheels. We buy 
610,800,000 gallons of gas a year, 
which shows that we really roll on our 
highways. Our production of electric 
energy has reached 3,500,000,000 kilo 
watt hours, and more in prospect. 
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Best Recipes 
(Continued from Page 26) 

To make the marmalade. Measure 
sugar and set aside. Place saucepan 
holding fruit over high heat. Add 
powdered fruit pectin and stir until 
mixture comes to a hard boil. At 
once stir in sugar. Bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard one minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat, skim, ladle quickly into glasses. 
Parafhin at once. Makes about 7 six- 
ounce glasses. 

CHERRY JAM 

1 box (1 pound) quick frozen red 
sour pitted cherries 

2% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons powdered fruit pectin* 

Thaw cherries as directed on pack- 
age. Then drain, reserving juice. 
Chop cherries fine. Measure cherries 
and juice and add enough water to 
make 21% cups. Place in a large sauce- 
pan. Measure sugar and set aside. 
Place saucepan holding fruit over 
high heat. Add powdered fruit pectin 
and stir until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. Add sugar at once. Bring to a 
full rolling boil and boil hard one min- 
ute., stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat, skim, pour quickly into 
glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes about 
4 six-ounce glasses. 


*Mix contents of package thoroughly before 
measuring 
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Plenty of power ... that’s what your tractor must have if you are to get your 





heavy spring work done on time. And mow’s the time to see your International 


Harvester dealer about putting your IH tractor and McCormick equipment 
into topnotch condition. Why now? Because you can probably spare your 
tractor best in winter. And because your IH dealer's service men aren’t rushed 
now. They can give your job unhurried care in winter. Remember, only your 
International Harvester dealer can give you IH 5-Star Service ... with these 





1. IH-TRAINED SERVICE MEN. 


International Harvester engineers have worked out the 
best way to do each job, and have taught that method to 
your IH dealer’s service foreman and service men. Spe- 
cialized training and specialized experience mean better, 
lower-cost work. 


3. 1H-QUALITY SERVICE. 


This “IH 5-Star Service” tag on your machine means that 
it has been serviced according to International Harvester’s 
high standards ... by trained mechanics, working in the 
well-equipped shop of a reliable, responsible, local busi- 
ness man. 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 


five important adv antages: 


2. IH-APPROVED TOOLS. 


First-class servicing of modern farm tractors and other 
equipment requires special tools and testing equipment. 
When you turn a service job over to your IH dealer, you 
know it will be done with the efficient aid of every nec- 
essary precision tool. 


4. iH PRECISION PARTS. 


Every replacement part that your IH dealer installs while 
repairing an IH product is an IH-engineered part, made 
co exactly the same specifications as the original part in 
the machine. Only IH parts always give you McCormick 
farm equipment performance. 


5. 1H SCHEDULED INSPECTION. 


Your IH dealer will gladly examine any or all of your 
machines and tell you what servicing, if any, they need. 
He'll also give you servicing cost estimates, in advance, 


and tell you how long the job will take. Call him today. 
MAKE A DATE NOW FOR TRACTOR SERVICE 


To be sure that your tractor will be ready on time, arrange 
with your IH dealer now for servicing during the winter. 
No one else is so interested as your IH dealer in seeing 
that your IH equipment is serviced right. No one else is 
so well prepared to give you really expert work at a fair 
price. 


International Harvester Company + Chicago 1, Illinois 


Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





You couldn’t be righter, Mr. Grower! 
Every grower’s problems of grove man- 
agement are different. In fact, no one 
program of grove care will always apply 
throughout even the same grove. 

That’s why it pays to have some really 
expert help to determine the right pro- 
gram of feeding and insect control that 
will pay you off in a better volume of bet- 


ter quality fruit. The Wilson & Toomer 


Representative’s the man for you. In the 
first place he’s a trained citrus man. In 
the second, he lives in your neighborhood 
—knows the soil and climate. 

He can show you how IDEAL Fer- 
tilizers and FASCO Insecticides and 
Sprays—Florida favorites for over 50 
years—can work into your grove manage- 
ment plans and build better quality, 


better profits for you. 


WILSON & LOOMER 


FERTILIZER 


COMPANY 





JACKSONVILLE, 


FLORIDA 
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